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A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press, 
including the Lives of the Stephani or Es- 
tiennes ; Notices of other Contemporary 
Greek Printers of Paris, §c. By the Rev. 
William Parr Greswell, Author of the ‘ Life 
of Politian,’ &c. 2 vols. Oxford: 'Talboys. 

Tue art of printing has been praised in prose 
and verse, and in that species of composition 
which is both, yet neither, until the terms of 
eulogy have been utterly exhausted ; but, for 
those who exercised the art, the voice of pane- 
gyric has been silent, and authors seem to 
imitate the soldier in the civil wars, who pro- 
fessed himself the devoted servant of the 
church, and the enemy of all its ministers. 
The Life indeed of a modern printer would 
probably have a very close resemblance to 
the celebrated autobiography of Brassbridge, 
because, from the divisions and subdivisions 
of literary labour, the printer need not now 
be anything beyond a mere tradesman, and 
probably would be the worse printer if he 
aimed at any higher post. It was not so, 
however, in the period to which these volumes 
refer, the printers were then not merely the 
patrons, but the founders of literature—the 
first to introduce new subjects of study, to 
open new paths of learning; they reversed the 
order of political economy, and produced de- 
mand from supply. In this career none ran 
a more honourable course than the family of 
the Estiennes or Stephani; none made greater 
exertions for the extension of classical litera- 
ture, none united in ahigher degree the sound 
knowledge of editors with practical skill in 
the typographical art. On this account the 
biographies of these illustrious men form an 
essential part of the literary history of their 
age; they were leaders in that great revolu- 
tion which rescued learning from the dynasty 
of those whom Pope happily characterizes as 
“holy Vandals’”—they were the first to break 
down the barriers against improvement 
erected by collegiate prejudice, monastic in- 
tolerance, and sacerdotal imbecility. Unfor- 
tunately for their fame, the warfare that they 
waged was more continuous than noisy ; and 
men regard more the plashing torrent that 
strikes forcibly on the senses, than the quict 
drop which slowly, but surely, wears away the 
stone. 

The private life of the Estiennes was that 
of diligent unobtrusive scholars, and biblio- 
graphical notices supply the chief materials 
for the history of their public career ; we do 
not consequently anticipate great popularity 
for these volumes in an age pre-eminent 
above all others for a morbid love of stimulus 
and excitement. If, however, we desire to 
obtain any accurate knowledge of the pro- 
gress of literature, and the difficulties against 
which its patrons had to contend, we must 
trace the history through all its minutie, The 





broad open violence of persecution was among 
the least of the difficulties that the advocates 
of knowledge had to cncounter; ignorance, 
armed with power, extended its sway over 
every branch, small and great; it affected 
to find dangerous heresies equaliy in the 
Translation of the Scriptures, a new remedy 
in medicine, or the novel form of a Greek 
letter. It would astound us to find in the 
present day a deputation from the College of 
Physicians, praying, that all novelties in the 
practice of medicine should be restrained by 
act of parliament—but what are we to say of 
a University, in which the great majority had 
as little knowledge of medicine as of the in- 
terior of Africa, proscribing a new mode of 
treatment as heresy? 

* Pierre Brissot, born at Poictou in 1478, dis- 
tinguished himself as a medical practitioner at 
Paris and elsewhere, at the period when the 
Lutheran reformation began to be agitated. At 
Paris, Brissot first wrote and spoke against an 
inveterate practice then still in use, of bleeding 
for the pleurisy on the side opposite to that which 
was affected. Ile maintained this to be an 
Arabian invention, in contradiction to the doc- 
trines of Hippocrates and Galen. His own 
reformed practice in this particular having suc- 
ceeded in many instances, gained numerous 
proselytes in France to his opinion. He re- 
moved to Portugal subsequently, maintained 
there the same doctrine, and was violently op- 
posed by the king’s physician. This contro- 
versy at length occasioned an appeal to the 
universy of Salamanca; but while the question 
was there under discussion, the Medicus regius 
procured from the lezal authorities a decree, 
forbidding all medical practitioners to bleed on 
the side where the pleurisy was seated. The 
university however determined that Brissot’s 
method agreed with the real doctrine of Hippo- 
crates and Galen. At length the partisans of 
the reverse system, about the year 1529, pro- 
cured an appeal to the decision of the emperor 
Charles VY. 'To prejudice his opinion, they as- 
serted, that the doctrine of their opponents was 
no less injurious to the body than the heresy of 
Luther was to the soul; and they accused them 
of ignorance, temerity, and actual Lutheranism 
in the affair of Medicine. Unfortunately for 
their cause, Charles II]. duke of Savoy, died 
at that critical juncture (anno 15538, for so long 
had the dispute been agitated) of a pleurisy, 
after having been blooded according to the prac- 
tice which Brissot condemned; otherwise, it 
was thought Charles V. would have decided the 
question in favour of the ancient practice.” 


We question whether the severest judge 
that ever sat on the English bench would not 
have been startled by the following case of 
libel, if brought before him for trial. Imagine, 
reader, if you can, John Locke tried before 
Lord Mansficld for a libel on Aristotle :— 

“Petrus Ramus, or de la Ramée, son of a 
*Charbonnier’ of Picardy, at first a valet in the 
college of Navarre, but afterwards for his merit 
chosen principal of the collége de Presle, and 
a professor of the collége Royal, was a zealous 
cultivator of eloquence and mathematical science, 





but contemned Aristotle, and presumed to write 
against him. Antoine de Govea, a Portuguese 
‘ Perepatéticien,’ then established at Paris, in- 
stituted a legal process against him for this 
irreverence, tirst at the Chatelet, and afterwards 
before the parliament. Pleadings were opened, 
and the point was undergoing legal discussion ; 
but the king took upon himself the affair, and 
appointed arbitrators. They decided for Ari- 
stotle, and his advocate Govea. Ramus was 
pronounced guilty of temerity and insolence, 
for having raised his voice against the prince 
of philosophers: his books were condemned, 
and he was forbidden to teach. Pierre Galand 
reports, that the king was inclined to send 
Ramus to the galleys.” 


As a specimen of the arguments by which 
the collegiate blockheads endeavoured to 
check the progress of intelligence, we shall 
quote Noel Beda’s pleadings against the foun- 
dation of professorships for teaching the He- 
brew and Greek languages. His plea is a 
perfect model of the reasonings of potential 
ignorance: Marillac’s reply exhibits that 
mixture of firmness and prudence which ever 
distinguishes a temperate and, therefore, a 
judicious reformer :— 

“M. Gaillard tells us, that Noel Beda was the 
person selected to plead the cause of the uni- 
versity before the parliament; and the argu- 
ments employed by him were sufficiently cha- 
racteristic of the advocate. He urged, that to 
propagate the knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, would operate to the absolute 
destruction of religion. Already, said he, such 
dangerous remarks as these are frequently 
heard: ‘such is the import of the Hebrew ori- 
ginal ;’ and, ‘ thus it is that we find it read in 
the version of the Septuagint.’ Were these 
professors ‘Theologians,’ he asked, that they 
should thus pretend to explain the Bible? Were 
not, indeed, the very Bibles which they made 
use of, for the most part, printed in Germany, 
the region of heresy? Or at least, were they 
not indebted for them to the Jews? The replies 
of the professors, through Marillac, their advo- 
cate, are said to have been to the following 
effect: ‘No; we advance no pretension to the 
name of theologians. It is as critics or gram- 
marians only, that we explain the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures. But answer us: Do you 
profess to understand Greek and Hebrew? If 
so, attend our lectures; and when you find us 
teaching any heresy, denounce us. This is an 
occupation in which you have already had suf- 
ficient practice. But if you are yet ignorant 
both of the Greek and Hebrew languages, with 
what show of propriety can you insist upon 
examining us? or on what grounds do you forbid 
us to teach? Will you presume to make a dis- 
play of your own barbarous contempt for a 
species of knowledge, which you have not ac- 
quired? Or as public functionaries of the 
university, Coes it become you to oppose the 
progress of instruction, or to resist or embarrass 
the efforts which a great monarch is making 
to banish ignorance out of hisdominions? As 
to the subjects of our lectures, we are permitted 
to choose for ourselves, out of the whole variety 
of Greek authors ; or if any of us should prefer 
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the Bible, it is from a motive which you have | 


no just reason to disapprove. What other He- 
brew book indeed, than the Bible, would you 
have us to explain ?” 

In the struggle between knowledge and 
ignorance, the intolerants sometimes encoun- 
tered among the reformers persons who de- 
feated them with their own weapons. We 
can easily conceive how sorely puzzled a so- 
lemn blockhead like Beda must have been by 
such a pertinacious antagonist as Caroli. 

* Beda and his associates, who had _ hitherto 
proceeded triumphantly, at length found, in 
Pierre Caroli, a suspected preacher and a doctor 
also of the bishopric of Meaux, an antagonist, 
who could neutralize the brutal force of power 
by the arts of legal subtlety. This man con- 
trived, by appealing from court to court, to 





oppose one juridical process to another; and | 


managed so dextrously, that neither the offi- 
ciality, the parliament, nor the council, could 
ever pronounce definitively against him. When 


forbidden to preach, he proposed to explain the | 


Psalms in the college of Cambray. 
by the faculty from this exercise, he answered, 
‘I shall obey: but as I have commenced the 
exposition of the 21st Psalm, allow me to finish 
it.’ When this was refused, he placed on the 
college gate the following placard :— ‘Pierre 
Caroli, willing to obey the orders of the sacred 
faculty, ceases to lecture. He will resume his 
readings, when it pleases God, at the place 
where he left off, viz. at the verse, They pierced 
my hands and my feet.’” 

We have selected these few extracts as 
illustrative of the spirit of the age in which 
the Estiennes had to fight the good fight of 
knowledge and civilization; but we shall not 
attempt to trace their personal share in the 
contest, for it would lead us too deeply into 
bibliographical disquisitions. Those who love 
to pursue such researches, will find a rich 
treat in these volumes ; they display learning, 
industry, discrimination, and a vigour of mind 
that throws life and interest into a subject 
usually regarded as dry and unentertaining. 
No classical library can be regarded as com- 
plete, that continues destitute of Mr. Gres- 
well’s work; no man can claim acquaintance 
with the history of classical literature, who 
remains ignorant of its contents. Even to the 
general reader these volumes present many 
attractions, for they contain interesting lite- 
rary and ecclesiastical sketches of the state 
of society at one of the most important pe- 
riods of European history. 


Letters of Sir Walter Scott; addressed to 
the Rev. R. Polwhele ; D. Gilbert, Esq. ; 
Francis Douce, Esq. Se. §e. London: 
Nichols & Son. 


Turse are contributions to that vast and ra- 
pidly accumulating store, which, when well 
winnowed, will form the basis of a lasting 
biography of Scott. ‘The work is, therefore, 
welcome, though it has been miserably eked 
out with imperfections, For the addition of 
letters which have gone the round of the 
newspapers as advertisements, some apology 
may be found; but what possible excuse 
‘an there be for introducing an auto-biogra- 
phical memoir of Sir Hussey Vivian! How- 
ever, we are always disposed to crack the 
nut and offer the kernel to our readers, and 
shall not, therefore, weary them with objec- 
tions, but make some extracts from the cor- 
respondence. ‘The following letters are in- 
teresting :— 


Interdicted | 


To the Rev. R. Polwhele, Kenwyn, Truro. 

Abbotsford, 29 Feb. 1812. 

“My Dear Sir,—Your favour, and soon after 
your poem, reached me here when I was busy in 
planting, ditching, and fencing a kingdom, like 
that of Virgil’s Melibaus, of about one hundred 
acres. I immediately sent your poem to Bal- 
lantyne, without the least intimation whence it 
comes. But I greatly doubt his venturing on 
the publication, nor can [ much urge him to it. 
The disputes of the Huttonians and Wernerians, 
though they occasioned, it is said, the damning 
of a tragedy in Edinburgh last month, have not 
agitated our northern Athens, in any degree 
like the disputes between the Bellonians and 
Lancastrians. ‘The Bishop of Meath, some 
time a resident with us, preached against the 
Lancastrian system in our Episcopal chapel. 
The Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, a Scottish Ba- 
ronet, and leader of the stricter sect of the 
Presbyterians, replied in a thundering discourse 
of an hour and a half in length. Now, every 
body being engaged on one side or the other, I 
believe no one will care to bring forth a poem 
which laughs at both. As for me, upon whom 
the suspicion of authorship would probably 
attach, I say with Mrs. Quickly, ‘I will never 


put my finger in the fire, and need not! indeed 





no, la!’ I shall be in Edinburgh in the course 
of a week, and learn the publisher’s determina- 
tion; and if it be as I anticipate, I will find 
means to return the MS. safely under an oftice 
frank. 

*« 1 like the poetry very much, and much of 
the sentiment also, being distinctly of opinion 
that the actual power of reading, whether Eng- 
lish or Latin or Greek, acquired at school, is of 
little consequence compared to the habits of 
discipline and attention necessarily acquired in 
the course of regular study. I fear many of 
the short-hand acquisitions will be found ‘in 
fancy ripe, in reason rotten.’ After all, how- 
ever, this applies chiefly to the easier and higher 
classes; for, as to the lower, we are to consider 
the saving of time in learning as the means of 
teaching many who otherwise would not learn at 
all. So I quietly subscribe to both schools, and 
give my name to neither. I trust the charla- 
tanism of both systems will subside into some- 
thing useful. I have no good opinion of either 
of the champions. Lancaster is a mountebank ; 
and there is a certain lawsuit depending in our 
courts here between Dr. Beil and his wife, 
which puts him in a very questionable point of 
view. 

* Believe me, dear Sir, yours ever truly, 
“W. Scorr.” 
To the Rev. R. Polwhele. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 1814. 

* Baal is neither dead nor sleeping; he had 
only gone a journey, which was likely to have 
landed him on the coast of Cornwall, and near 
your door, in which case I should have had the 
honour to have made your personal acquaint- 
ance. I have been engaged for these two 
months last upon a pleasure-voyage with some 
friends. We had a good light cutter, well fitted 
up and manned, belonging to the service of the 
Northern Lighthouses, of which department my 
friends are Commissioners. We therefore lived 
much at our ease; and had our motions as much 
under our own command, as winds and waves 
would permit. We visited the Shetland and 
Orkney Isles, and rounding the island by Cape 
Wrath, wandered for some time among the He- 
brides; then went to the Irish coast, and viewed 
the celebrated Giant’s Causeway, and would 
have pursued our voyage Heaven knows how 
far, but that the American privateers were a 
little too near us, and the risk of falling in with 
them cut short our cruise; otherwise I might 
have landed upon the ancient shores of Cori- 
nus, and made the ‘ Fair Isabel’ my introduc- 
tion to the Bard of the West. * * * I believe 








I shall make another adventure, upon a subject 
of Scottish history; I have called my work the 
‘ Lord of the Isles.’ The greater part has been 
long written, but I am stupid at drawing ideal 
scenery, and waited until I should have a good 
opportunity to visit, or rather to re-visit, the 
Hebrides, where the scene is partly laid.” 

In a letter to Mr. Douce, he observes :— 

“ Concerning the Fools of Shakespeare, a 
subject of so much curiosity, and which you 
have so much elucidated, it might be interest. 
ing to you to know, that fifty years ago there 
was hardly a great house in Scotland where 
there was not an all-licensed fool—half crazy 
and half knavish—many of whose bons mots are 
still recited and preserved. The late Duke of 
Argyle had a jester of this description, who 
stood at the sideboard among the servants, and 
was a great favourite, until he got into disgrace 
by rising up in the kirk before sermon, and pro- 
claiming the bans of marriage between himself 
and my friend Lady Charlotte Campbell. So 
you see it is not so very long, at least in this 
country, since led captains, pimps, and players 
have superseded the roguish clowns of Shake- 
speare.”’ 

The following is dated Ist of December 
1811, just after his removal to Abbotsford. 

“I received yours, when I was in the very 
bustle of leaving Ashiestiel, which has been my 
summer residence (and a very sweet one) for 
these eight years past. It was not, however, 
for a distant migration, as I was only removing 
to a small property of my own about five miles 
lower down the Tweed. Now, although, with 
true masculine indifference, I leave to my better 
half the care of furniture and china, yet there 
are such things as books and papers, not to 
mention broad-swords and targets, battle-axes 
and helmets, guns, pistols, and dirks, the care 
of which devolved upon me, besides the bustle 
of ten thousand directions, to be given in one 
breath of time, concerning ten thousand queries, 
carefully reserved for that parting moment, by 
those who might as well have made them six 
months before.” 

Other brief passages, having some per- 
sonal interest, we shall here string together. 

“T am busy here beautifying a farm which 
nothing but the influence of Local Altachment 
could greatly recommend, unless a Christian 
wished to practise at once the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, for it requires the whole to 
judge of it favourably, its present state being 
altogether unpromising. Ithas, however, about 
a mile of Tweedside, and that is a sufficient re- 
commendation to a Borderer.” 

“ T wish you joy of the marvellous conclusion 
of the strange and terrible drama which our 
eyes have seen opened, and I trust finally closed, 
upon the grand stage of Europe, [date, July 
1814}. I used to be fond of war when I was a 
younger man, and longed heartily to be a 
soldier; but now I think there is no prayer in 
the service with which I could close more ear- 
nestly, than ‘ Send peace in our time,good Lord.” 

«The Editor of the Edinburgh Review is my 
particular friend; but he and I often differ in 
points of criticism. If L find he views your 
poems with the same eye that I have done for 
many years, I am sure he will give them an 
honourable niche in his temple of Fame, or 
rather his theatre of Anatomy. I have myself 
long ceased to write in a work, the political 
sentiments of which do by no means correspond 
with mine; indeed, I never did touch upon any 
poetical productions, conscious that either my 
praise or censure might be easily misconstrued, 
The articles I used sometimes to furnish had 
chiefly relation to antiquities.” 

*T should be very ungrateful indeed, if in 
distributing the few copies J have retained of 
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the inclosed drum and trumpet thing (Don Ro- 
derick), I should forget to request your kind 
acceptance of it, especially as I am sure you 
will applaud the purpose, and pardon impertec- 
tions in the execution.” 

“Scotland is in every respect a trading 
country, and our sons are sent off to the Colo- 
nies as our black cattle to England, and every 
outlet that a Scotsman has command of is more 
than choked with long-legged red-haired cou- 
sins.” 








Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, 
and their Domestic Superstitions. By J. 
Atkinson, Esq. Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Fund. Murray. 

Tue very curious and interesting work, of 
which Mr. Atkinson has given us atranslation, 
is a semi-serious and semi-comic code of do- 
mestic legislation, supposed to have been 
framed by a conclave of Persian ladies. It, 
consequently, explains the customs of private 
life in the East more fully than could be done 
by a grave and formal disquisition ; and, as 
the legislating ladies have been very minute 
in their directions, a good insight may be 
got from the work into the arrangements ofa 
family circle in Persia. The common error, 
that women are regarded as little better than 
slaves in the East, is fully refuted by the fair 
law-givers; and if their statutes were ob- 
served, the pity, hitherto mistakenly bestow- 
ed on the wives, should be transferred in 
double portions to the husbands. 

The directions given respecting the mode 
in which ladies should honour a fast-day, 
would, if practised, lead the fair sex to peti- 
tion that Lent should last the whole year. 

“Should a favourable opportunity occur for 
the beautiful young girls to remain with the 
young men fora short time, and especially if 
their intercourse arises from mutual affection, 
there can be nothing wrong in the indulgence of 
their attachments. Judeed, it is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and, upon the whole, more s lisfactory 
and gratifying to them than fasting the whole ycar. 
And whenever the young women visit their 
female friends on that blessed day, for the pur- 
pose of meeting their lovers, they may be per- 
mitted, without any violation of decorum, to 


remain till a late hour. For every female ought | 


to be her own master on that occasion; and if 
her husband presumes to ask where she has 
been, and why returned so late, it is highly re- 
prehensible on his part, for through the sacred 
influence of that blessed day she stands acquitted 
of all impropriety.” 

The following precept is, we suspect, rarely 
allowed to fall into desuetude :-— 

“ A woman should never on any occasion neg- 
lect to show her predilection for rich apparel 
and scenes of gaiety. For, as Gholam Nabi the 
poet says: 

* Soft speech, and languid looks, and gay attire, 
Beauty improve, and joyous thoughts inspire : 
Perfum’d with musk, in silk and gems arrayed, 
Resistless are the charms of wife or maid ; 

Since richly dress’d, with smiles that ever please, 

A lovely woman wins the heart with ease.” 

The legislators assign sufficient cause for 
the observance of the preceding law. 

“When women come out of the bath they 
ought to dress in gay apparel, and if they have 
any engagement, they must first proceed to the 
house of their friend or lover. And if they meet 
a handsome young man on their way, they must 
cunningly remove a little of the veil which 
covers their face, and draw it off gradually, pre- 
tending, ‘It is very hot, how I perspire: my 
heart is wounded:’ and talk in this manner, and 
stand a little, till the youth smells the perfume 
of ottar, and he looks captivated, and sends a 
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message describing the enchanted and bewil- 
dered state of his mind.” 

The classification of husbands by Shahr 
Bani Dadeh, no inactive member of the le- 
gislative council, is excellent. Her bump of 
order must have been wondrously developed, 
or there is no truth in Phrenology. 

“ There are three sorts of men: 1. A proper 
man; 2. Half aman; 8. A Hupul-hupla. A 
proper man at once supplies whatever necessa- 
ries or indulgences his wife may require; he 
never presumes to go out without his wife’s per- 
mission, or do anything contrary to her wish. 
Your half man, of the second class, is a very 
poor snivelling wretch, always meddling, with 
but little furniture in his house, and just bread 
and salt enough for bare subsistence, never on 
any occasion enjoying the least degree of com- 
fort. ‘The wife sits in his house and works, 
and all she earns is applied to procure food and 
lights. Itis therefore wajib in that industrious 
voman to reply harshly to whatever he says; 
and if he beats her, it is wijib for her to bite 
and scratch him, and pull his beard, and do 
everything in her power to annoy him. If his 
severity exceeds all bounds, let her petition the 
Kazi and get adivorce. ‘The third class, or Hu- 
pul-hupla, has nothing, no friends. He wants to 
dress and live luxuriously, but is totally desti- 
tute of means. If the wife of such a man absents 
herself from his house even for ten days and ten 
nights, he must not on her return ask her where 
she has been; and if he sees a stranger in the 
house, he must not ask who it is, or what he 
wants. Whenever he comes home and finds the 
street door shut, he must not knock, but retire, 
and not presume to enter till he sees it thrown 
open. Should he act contrary to this, the wife 
must immediately demand a divorce.” 

The lecture on the duties of husbands is 
fully suflicient to show how misplaced has 
been our sympathy for the Oriental ladies. 

“That man, too, must possess an excellent 
disposition, who never fails to comply with his 
wile’s wishes, since the hearts of women are 
gentle and tender, and harshness to them would 
be cruel. Ifhe be angry with her, so great is 
her sensibility, that she loses her health and be- 
comes weak and delicate. A wife, indeed, is the 
mirror of her husband, and reflects his character; 
her joyous and agreeable looks being the best 
proofs of his temper and goodness of heart. 
She never of herself departs from the right path, 
and the colour of her cheeks is like the full- 
blown rose; but if her husband is continually 
angry with her, her colour fades, and her com- 
plexion becomes yellow as saffron. He should 
give her money without limit: God forbid that 
she should die of sorrow and disappointment! 
in which case her blood would be upon the head 
of her husband. 








The parrot tears the rose with felon-beak, 
As sorrow preys on beauty’s tempting cheek ; 

‘the robber-worm destroys both fruit and flower, 

As erief cuts shorter life’s fast fleeting hour; 

If thou wouldst live and love, and joy impart, 

Vain fool! keep grief and sorrow from her heart. 

«*The learned conclave are unanimous in de- 
claring that many instances have occurred of 
women dying from the barbarous cruelty of their 
husbands in this respect ; and if the husband be 
even a day-labourer, and he does not give his 
wages to his wife, she will claim them on the 
day of judgment. It is incumbent on the hus- 
band to bestow on the wife a daily allowance in 
cash, and he must also allow her every expense of 
feasting, and of excursions, and the bath, and 
every other kind of recreation. If he has not 
generosity and pride enough to do this, he will 
assuredly be punished for all his sins and omis- 
sions on the day of resurrection.” 





We are glad to find that the conductors of 
the Oriental Translation Fund have the good 


| 





sense to intermix light and lively works like 
the present with their more learned, but 
scarcely more useful publications, 


ee 





The History and Geography of the Missis- 
sippi Valley; to which is appended a 
condensed Physical Geography of the At- 
lantic United States, and the whole Ame- 
rican Continent. By Timothy Flint. 2nd 
Edit. 2 vols. Svo. Cincinnati: Flint, and 
Lincoln. London: Kennett. 


Tur republic of North America extends 
over the fairest and noblest portion of the 
New World. ‘The climate is fine—the soil 
excellent—the rivers are deep and, in gene- 
ral, navigable—the lakes resemble inland 


seas: the produce of the earth is so varied 
as to suit all the wishes, as well as wants, of 
mankind; and the whole is inhabited by a 
race of people who, in enterprise and in- 
genuity, equal any, and surpass most, of the 
nations of Europe. The sea-coast line of 
this vast empire, from Passamaquoddy to the 
Sabine, is 2,800 miles: the northern line, 
from Nova Scotia to the Pacific, measures 
5000 miles: it is divided into four and 
twenty states,—more are in organization, 
and will shortly be added; and the whole 
comprises an area of two millions of square 
miles—an extent of territory which the em- 
pire of Russia alone surpasses. Inte that 
magnificent country the enterprising youth 
of Europe emigrate in crowds: children, 
which are a curse in other lands, are a bless- 
ing there. ‘The increase of population is be- 
yond all example prodigious : in 1790 it was 
3,929,827; in 1800, 5,305,925; in 1810, 
$9,314; in 1820, 9,638,131; and in 
1830, 12,856,487. ‘The military force of a 
country, where every citizen is either a train- 
ed soldier or an expert marksman, may be 
calculated as comprising all between the 
ages of sixteen and fifty-five: intruth, though 
the standing army is small, the Republic can 
call a million of militia into the field, should 
an enemy menace her: indeed, her position, 
amidst her lakes, and woods, and deep rivers, 
is next toimpregnable. On the sea she has 
no one to dread, save her parent England : 
her navy is growing, and her mariners are 
expert and venturous. She owns seven ships 
of the line, ten frigates, fifteen sloops of war, 
and seven armed schooners: her mercantile 
tonnage, out of which her maritime power 
arises, amounted, in 1829, to 1,741,391: 
one-fourth of her shipping belongs to Massa- 
chusets; and the next largest portion is 
owned at New York. Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania rank next in order as shipping 
States. 





The revenues of the Republic are exten- 
sive: they are chiefly derived from the sale 
of public lands to European or native ad- 
venturers, and from customs or duties paid 
by merchants on goods imported : the annual 
amount is about 25,000,000 dollars. This 
sum, as compared to our island revenue, is 
small; but then we must consider that little 
is required to be done with it: the enormous 
amount of interest on our national debt 
swallows up the income of Britain; but the 
revenue of America, unless in the exigencies 
of war, exceeds the expenditure and the in- 
terest of her debt, and leaves a considerable 
balance for the public treasury. Besides, she 
expects to extinguish her debt in a few years 
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—a consummation which England may pray 
for, but must not expect. 

We have been led into these statements 
from perusing the valuable work of Mr. 
Flint, who is already favourably known here, 
through his ‘Recollections of the last Ten 
Years in the Mississippi Valley.’ Before 
we make any remarks on his writings, let us 
complete our brief account of the great Ame- 
rican Republic from his pages: her inland 
economy is perfect :— 

“Canals are bisecting the country in every 
direction. So strong has the impulse of the 
public mind recently become, in the direction 
of making canals and rail roads, that timid legis- 
Jators have shrunk from these enterprises; as 
fearful, that the spirit was running beyond the 
limits of sound calculation. But the commu- 


nity is daily becoming enlightened upon the | 


subject, by the sure and unerring teaching of 
experience. If some great calamity do not ar- 
rest the onward progress of our country, fifty 
years will not elapse, before wagons drawn by 
animal power will generally have given place to 
canal boats, or rail-road cars impelled by 
steam; and the whole country will be chequered 
by canals and rail-roads, as it now is by the bad 
and deep common roads of the country. Details 





in regard to the names, number and extent of | 
the canals, will be presented hereafter in a 


tabular view. There are not far from 


1500 | 


. . . - . ! 
miles of canal now in actual use, and 500 miles | 


more are laid out, as in actual progress towards 
completion. Of these the iongest and most 
important, in complete operation, is the New 
York and Erie canal, 360 miles in length. The 
«anal connecting Philadelphia with Pittsburgh, 
in a continuous chain of a number of different 
canals, will comprise when completed, an extent 
ef between 3 and 400 miles, being by far 
the longest in the United States. The Ohio 
and Erie Canal is a stupendous work 506 miles 
in extent, uniting the waters of Lake Erie with 
the Chio. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
now in progress, is intended to unite the waters 
vf the Potomac at Washington city with the 
Ohio river, and Pennsylvania canal at Pittsburgh. 
Of thirty canals in operation, or progress, these 
are the most important.” 





“ Rail Roads, though less experimented, are 
becoming common objects of contemplation. 
One for a short distance in Quincy in Massa- 
chusetts conveys granite from the quarry to tide 
waters. One trom the summit of Mauch Chunk 
coal hill, connecting it with a branch of the 
Pennsylvania canal, is in successiul operation. 
A rail-road is constructing at Charleston, South 
Warolina. One is completed connecting Albany 
with Schenectady in New York. A rail road 
connects New Orleans, with lake Ponchartrain. 
Wne of gigantic features is in progress, and two 
vonsiderable sections of it finished, to pass from 
the Chesapeake to the Ohio. Loco-motive rail 
cars have been driven upon this with a speed 
and facility to justify all the reasonable expec- 
tations, that have been raised by accounts of 
their success in England. Others are commenc- 
ing in points too numerous to mention. A 
project still more Herculean than any yet com- 
menced, has excited much attention in New 
York. It proposes to make a rail way from that 
city over the Alleghany mountains, through the 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, to the Mis- 
sissippi. Rail roads, though growing into public 
favour, from their rapidity of transport, and the 
great eilect of the power applied upon them, 
together with the advantage that they are not 
liable iike canals to be impeded by frost, are 
still, in comparisen with canals, matters of ques- 
tion, in regard to their comparative cheapness 
and utility. 

“ These projects would have seemed visionary 
and chimerical, had not many works, whic 


were viewed, but a few years since, equally so, 
been carried into execution, with results out- 
stripping the most sanguine calculations. It 
has been discovered, as a new demonstration in 
political economy, that such works, if wisely ex- 
ecuted, enrich instead of impoverishingacountry. 
Nothing but physical impossibilities, are beyond 
the sober hopes of a great and growing people, 
whose national wealth is accumulating, and whose 
physical resources are constantly developing 
by new discoveries of the materials necessary to 
bring those resources into play. The number 
of miles of cana] and rail road, which will be in 
use, when the public werks of this sort, now 
under contract, shall be completed, wiil exceed 
4200 miles.” 

“ Articles of Export. In Maine, lumter, ves- 
sels, butter, cheese, beef and pork. New Hamp- 
shire is chiefly a grazing state. Having buta 
very narrow line of sea coast, her facilities for 
the lumber trade are comparatively small. Ver- 
mont is famed for the finest beef, and the richest 
grazing in the United States. Since its connec- 
tion with New York by the Champlain canal, 
Vermont has come in for a shave in the lumber 
business. Massachusetts furnishes the general 
products of New England, together with a great 
amount of salted and pickled fish, the product 
of her extensive fisheries. She has, also, a na- 


union. The middle states add to the produc- 
tions of New England wheat and flour. From 


| the southern Atlantic States the chief exports 








are tobacco and cotton: and from the Southern 
States of the Mississippi Valley sugar and cot- 
ton. Since the home trade of the United States 
has become one of the most important elements 
of our prosperity, our foreign trade has not ad- 
vanced in a ratio so great, as in past perieds. 
The exporting states rank in the following order; 
New York, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina; and the whole amount 
generally ranges from 60 to 70 millions of dollars. 
In 1829 it was 72,558,671 dollars.” 

“ Manufactures. Under this head we only 
mention in this place the two recent establish- 
ments of the cotton and woollen manufactures. 
There are 400 cotton factories in New England, 
and 280 in the remaining portion of the United 
States; 680in all. Of these 185 are in Massa- 
chusetts; 110 in Rhode Island; 80 in Connec- 
ticut ; and 50 in New Hampshire. It is caleu- 
lated, that 32,000,000 lbs. of wool were manu- 
factured in the United States in 1829, giving 
full or partial employment to 100,000 persons.” 


Nor is it to her increase of wealth and 








of instructors has been elevated by the great 
and laudable exertions of associations of teachers, 
The school books are of a higher and more jn. 
structive stamp. In no department of the im- 
provements of the age has more been done, than 
in the cause of general education ; and in none 
does more yet remain to be done. Our institu. 
tions can never be based on the right foundation, 
until the whole community receive a substantial 
and virtuous education.” 

She wisely considers, we think, that as 
man is accountable for his religious opinions 
to God alone, it is as well to leave religion 
free ; nor does it seem to be the worse for it, 

“Religion is left to the voluntary choice of 
the people, no sect being favoured by the laws 


| beyond another, it being an essential principle 


in the national and state governments, that 
legislation may of right interfere in the concerns 
of public worship only so far, as to protect every 
individual in the unmolested exercise of that of 
his choice. Hence all the sects of Christianity 
are abundantly represented in our country, 


| The methodists are, probably, the most nume- 


rous denomination. The presbyterians, congre- 


| gationalists, baptists, episcopalians, and Roman 
, Catholics, probably, rank, in point of numbers, 





strength alone that America looks: she is | 


anxious about the instruction and comfort 
of her people, and desirous of secing them 
enlightened as well as free :— 

“ Schools. ‘The noble and truly republican 
system of free schools exists in New England, 
and in Ohio. It is extending its influence in 
all the northern and middle States. New York 





has devised another plan of ceneral education, | 


of great efficiency and sustained with a munifi- 
cence, in which this great state stands alone. 
Schools supported by private contribution, semi- 
naries, academies, high schools for both sexes, 
lyceums, medical, law and theological schools 
are springing up with each new session of the 
legislatures. Assuming the number of children 
taught in the different schools in New York, as 
a basis, we may calculate the number of actual 
pupils in the United States at one million. 
Another million are as yet untanght. There 
are 50 incorporated colleges in the United States; 
and in New England and New York 229 incor- 
porated academies. Supposing this division of 
the union to contain half of those in the United 
States, there will be a total of 451. ‘The stan- 
dard of the requisite character and qualifications 





in the order, in which they are here mentioned, 


a a ; pees 
: : . ‘ | The Cumberland presbyterians and Christi 
tural aptitude for various sorts of manufactures, | } 7 apenas 


being the greatest manufacturing state in the | 


are growing denominations. There are nearly 
10,000 fixed congregations of the diferent de- 
nominations. ‘The income of the ditferent re. 
ligious, charitable, missionary, bible, tract, edu- 
cation and Sunday school societies is about 
500,000 dollars annually. There are 26 theo- 
logical seminaries, in which young gentlemen 
of the different denominations are trained for 
their respective ministries, from which between 
2 and 500 are annually graduated.” 

The internal regulations of the Republic 
seem simple and judicious: commerce and 
agriculture are the chief pursuits of the 
people. There are about eighty thousand 
merchants, five hundred thousand manufac- 
turers, and two millions of farmers. No 
wonder President Jackson said the chief 
glory of the Republic was her agriculture. 
Fifteen hundred newspapers scatter know- 
ledge or party spirit into every state; nor is 
the mode of conveyance slow: one hundred 
thousand miles of post-road extend to all the 
states; and as every man may hope to rise 
to distinction, where there are no privileged 
orders, America swarms with village orators 
and rustic politicians. 

“The people of the United States ought to 
be a nation of orators. From the session of 
congress to that of each state legislature, every 
constituent assembly, every one of the almost 
innumerable meetings of the people furnishes a 
call for public speaking. More voice and breath 
are expended in this way by the people of the 
Union, in proportion to their numbers, than in 
any other country. Tediousness, prolixity, and 
an unsparing superfiuity of words are evils 
generated by this order of things. But while it 
gives birth to multitudes of windy, inane and 
impudent demagogues, it forms at the same 
time an uncommon proportion of the community 
to fluent and graceful public speaking.” 

The following brief account of the way in 
which public lands are disposed of, may not 
be unuseful at a time when many contem- 
plate emigration to the west, as the only 
mode of escaping from overwhelming evils. 

“The lands are surveyed before they are 
ofiered for sale, and are divided into townships 
six miles square, which are subdivided into 36 
sections, each a mile square, and containing 
640 acres. These are again subdivided into 
half, quarter, and half-quarter sections, the 
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smallest tracts sold by the government. ‘The 
credit system is abolished, and terms of sale are 
cash previous to the entry, or government deed. 
The lands are first exposed to sale at auction, 
by proclamation of the President. The highest 


offered again, and the failing bidder is declared 
incapable of purchasing at the sales. The mi- 
nimum price of land is one dollar and twenty- 
five cents an acre. Lands forfeited for non-pay- 
ment must be offered first at public sale. Choice 
tracts and favourite positions command good 
prices at the public sales. But the greater 
portion of the lands remain unsold, after the 
public sales, and are entered at private sale. 
Those lands for which one dollar and twenty- 
five cents are not offered, remain unsold, and 





the property of the United States. Salt springs | 


and Jead mines are reserved from this sale ; but 
may be leased by the President. One section 
of 640 acres is reserved in every township for 
literary purposes. In cases of diilerent applica- 
tions, at private sale, for the same tract, the 
highest bidder is to have the preference. By 


this admirable system all the townships and | 


subdivisions are in regular mathematical forms, 
precluding the fruitful source of litigation, aris- 
ing from the uncertainty of butts and bounds, 
in forms with curve, meandering, or zigzag lines. 
Those forms so universal in the forms of the 
old settlements, are not only difficult matters 
of adjustment between contiguous owners, and 
exceedingly inconvenient for fencing, but are 


unsightly and oflensive to the eye. lt is incon- | 


ceivable that the beautiful square forms of the 
present land system should not have been sug- 
gested to the first settlers of the United States. 

“The land sales unite three essential objects, 
the right of selection by the highest bidder at 
the public sales, extreme cheapness at the pri- 
vate sales, and a title of a clearness and unques- 
tionable surety commensurate with the stability 
of the government. ‘The convenience and excel- 
lence of this system constitute an essential ele- 
ment in the rapid population of the new states.” 

The author of this volume is clear, concise, 
and impartial in his statements: he loves 
his country as every honest man should: he 


opens his eyes to her virtues, nor shuts them , 


on her defects. We shall, in our next num- 
ber, conduct our readers into the great valley 
of the Mississippi, and show them some of 
the beauties and wonders of the land. 





Selections from the Choric Poetry of the | 


Greek Dramatic Writers. Translated into 
English Verse by J. Anstice, B.A. Lon- 
don: B. Fellowes. 


Or the execution of this work we can speak 


in terms of great praise; the author displays 
refined taste, an acute perception of beauty, 
fine discrimination in the comparison of 
similar imagery, and no ordinary share of 
poetic power. He has studied the sublime 
originals until they became identified with 
his Self; and the thoughts derived from 
abroad made themselves denizens within. 
But on the plan of the work we cannot be- 
stow equal praise : the Choral, or as the pro- 
fessor rather affectedly calls them, the Choric 
Odes of the Greek dramatists do not easily 
bear being exhibited as substantive poems ; 
and even as specimens of poetic power, they 
fail to convey adequate conceptions to the 
minds of the uninitiated ; for all the beauty of 
their propriety, and their adaptation to the 
circumstances of the drama, are wholly lost. 
These translations appear to be, and pro- 
bably are, the exercises of a powerful mind 
preparing for a more extended flight, and, 


) ; se .. | to the author's intentions or future de 
bidder at this sale failing to pay, the tract is 
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viewed as such, are full of promise; but we 
doubt the propricty of giving such prelusions 
to the public, because critics must judge by 
the substantive merits, without any regard 








We might quote several specimens from 
the choruses of schylus, here translated 
by Mr. Anstice, to prove the justice of the 
praise we have awarded him; but we must 
limit ourselves to the following extract from 
the Hymn of the Furies, in which strict 
fidelity is united with an ease which confi- 
dence in conscious powers could alone be- 
stow :—— 

Heavy, pouncing from aloft, 

Swoop we on the victim oft, 

He, beneath the incumbent load, 

Paints and totters on his road ; 

‘Though be his beneath the sky 

Fame and princely majesty ; 

All his honours waste and wane 

At the coming of our train, 

When, in sable drapery wound, 

We tread the mystic dance around : 
Down he sinks, and knows not who 

The deed of retribution do. 

Such the clouds that crime can roll 
Darkling round the guilty soul ; 

Deeds of horrer thus can blind 

Reasson’s ray that lights the mind, 

Till upon the murderous halls 

Judgment unexpected falls. 

Plots of vengeance frame we still, 

Strong to execute our will; 

Awful to the dead and living, 
Unforgetting, unfo i 
Guided not by Phoebus 
Lit by torches’ lurid glare, 
Banished from the starry sphere, 
Honoured not by love but fear, 
Lives, | ween. no mortal wight, 
Who may mock our chartered right. 
Right. the sister-Fates approve, 
Sanction by the Powers above. 
Though we dwell the earth beneath, 
In the sunless realms of death, 
Yet, amid that dark domain, 
Honoured is our ancient reign. 








There is great beauty in the delineation 
of the features of an Attic rural landscape, 
translated from the Qidipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles; and no smail portion of the simple 
elegance of the original has been preserved : 

Stranger, thou art standing now 

On Colonos’ sparry brow ; 

All the haunts of Attic ground, 

Where the matchless coursers bound, 
Boast not, through their realms of bliss, 
Other spot as fair as this, 





Frequent down this greenwood dale, 
Mourns the warbling nightingale, 
Nestling mid the thickest screen 
Of the ivy’s darksome green ; 
Or where, earh empurpled shoot 
Drvoping with its myriad fruit, 
Curled in many a mazy twine, 
Blooms the never-trodden vine. 

t » * & * 
Hiere Narcissus, day by day, 
Buds, iu clustering beauty, gay, 
Sipping aye, at morn and even, 
Ail the nectar dews of heaven, 
ont amid your locks to shine, 
Ceres fair and Proserpine. 
Here the golden Crocus gleams, 
Murmur here unfailing streams. 
Sleep the bubbling fountains never, 
Feeding pure Cephisus river, 
W hose prolific waters daily 
lid the pastures blossom gaily, 
With the showers of spring-tide blending, 
On the lap of earth descending. 

» & * # * 
Now a brighter boast than all 
Shall my grateful song recall: 
Yon proud shrub, that will not smile, 
Pelops, on thy Doric isle, 
Noron Asiatic soil, 
But unsown, unsoucht by toil, 
Sclf-engendered, year by year, 
Springs to life a native here. 
Tree the trembling foeman shuns, 
Garland for Athena’s sons, 
May the olive long be ours, 
None may break its sacred bowers, 
None its boughs of silvery grey 
Young or old may bear away. 





* * * ~ os 








Son of Saturn old! whose sway 
Stormy winds and waves obey, 
‘Tine be honour’s well-ear..ed meed, 
Tamer of the champing steed ; 

First he wore on Attic plain 

Hit of steel and curbing rein. 

Oft tco o’er the waters blue, 

Athens, strain thy labouring crew ; 
Practised hands the bark are plying, 
Oars are bending, spray is flying 
Sunny waves beneath them glancing, 
Sportive Nereids round them dancing, 
With their hundred feet in motion, 
Twinkling mid the foam of ocean. 


The specimen from Aristophanes is rather 
a failure ; it wants the sportive lightness and. 
airy march of that wondrous master of “each 
mode of the lyre’; and we regret to see any 
attempt to rival Shelley's translation of the 
Cyclops, which is, beyond controversy, the 
best version of a Greek drama in any modern 
language. 

We have derived great pleasure from the 
notes ia this little volume: they prove that 
Mr. Anstice has read, appreciated, and stored 
in his mind, a very large stock of modern as 
well as ancient poetry; and that few pro- 
fessors can compete with him in the power 
of giving to classical education its true aun, 
the learning to appreciate intellectual and 
moral beauty, the formation of a pure taste, 
the love of excellence in whatever clime it 
may be found. ‘There is a difference be- 
tween literary and learned professors ;—the 
latter are as numerous as “the leaves of 
Vallombrosa”; the former are equally rare 
and valuable: we rejoice that Mr. Anstice 
nierits no humble place in the select banc. 
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Bellegarde, the Adopted Indian Poy; @ 

Canadian Tale. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
Tue scene of this novel is laid in Lower 
Canada, at St. Ann's, the place mentioned 
by Moore in his once popular boat-song. 
The principal characters are French Canadi- 
ans—the Seigneur of St. Ann's, his daughter, 
nephew, the domestic chaplain, and Belle- 
garde, an adopted Indian boy, from whom 
the novel takes its name, together with twe 
British officers. ‘The time is just preceding, 
and at the breaking out of, the war which 
separated the colonies from the mother 
country. ‘The story is simple, and the in- 
cidents few; but the whole wants stirring 
interest. ‘he work too is deficient in what 
we principally hoped for—a vivid portrai- 
ture of the manners, habits, and customs of 
the Canadians, with descriptions of the pecu- 
liar features of that wild scenery, of which 
Lower Canada offers such fine examples. 
The tale is professedly true. How this may 
be, we know not; but assuredly it must be 
long ago when a Canadian Seigneur could be 
dragged from his home and thrown into 
prison, without a reason assigned: nor is it 
within our recollection, that the Canadians 
have desired to be again under the dominion 
of France : the wild boar hunt too, with the 
horses and servants, and the baron with his 
“ eouteau de chasse,” yeminded us much more 
of the old country than the new. If, therefore, 
the tale be even founded on truth, it neither 
represents existing manners nor feelings, and 
has lost its living interest. There are, how- 
ever, situations that in more skilful hands 
might have been wrought up to fine effect; 
the descent of the rapids is one of these, and, 
as one of the best, we shall give some extracts 
from it. De Courey “places hiinself and 
his fortunes in a bark-canoe, under the guid- 
ance of Bellegarde, an old warrior of his 
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paddles.” He is soon lost in thought and 
speculation, and hours slipped away without 
observation. 

“He neither listened to the song of the boat- 
men, nor paid attention to their progress, until 
he was roused by the rapidity of the current 
and the dashing of the waters in all directions 
around him, as if a hundred streams precipi- 
tated themselves into a common basin. The 
waves seemed to be animated with a spirit of 
destruction ; and as the Indian who, placed on 
his knees in front, turned the prow of the vessel 
towards every wave that rolled towards its side 
and menaced to break over it, the motion seemed 
to be arrested by a force equally pressing on all 
sides. Eustace thought he made no headway, 
but lifted from swell to swell in succession, the 
apparent course was that of a circle, from whose 
centre there seemed no possibility of escaping. 
Bellegarde sate at the rear; and as the tumult 
of the waters and apparent danger were deemed, 
even by the most fearless ‘of the Indians, sutffi- 
cient to put the firmest nerves to a severe trial, 
the malicious boy looked steadily on the coun- 
tenance of Eustace, in expectation of catching 
an expression of trouble; but it was unmoved 
as bronze. In the midst of this danger, the 
boat was carried forward by the force of the 
under current, and at the end of a painful half 
hour, the peril was passed, and they descended 
the peaceful flood like men who had awakened 
from a troubled dream.” 

One more rapid passed, and they would 
have been in safety. Untortunately, while 
the boat continued in smooth water, the men 
indulged too freely with De Courcy’s rum. 
They were to land at a small harbour, and 
carry their boat to the foot of the next 
fall. 


“The Indian who was placed in front to watch 
for the entrance of the small harbour, was fast 
asleep ; and Bellegarde, trusting to his vigilance, 
remained in a state of security, until he per- 
ceived the canoe running with the celerity of a 
race-horse. He had often made this voyage, 
but did not remember, after passing the whirl- 
pools, any rapid current in the river. Being 
soon convinced by the distant sound of the cas- 
cade that all was not right, he called out to the 
guide to inquire if he was near the harbour. 
The wretched man, waking suddenly, perceived 
that he had passed the entrance of it, and a cloud 
that passed from the face of the moon, enabled 
him to see the motion of her rays on the tre- 
mendous cataract, whose approach, beset with 
rocks, tossed the stream into volumes of foam. 
He uttered a piercing scream, and in the im- 
pulsion given to the light bark canoe by the 
suddenness of the movement, he fell overboard 
and disappeared. The two assistants, who now 
saw themselves carried forward to inevitable 
destruction, made desperate but vain attempts 
to resist the impetuosity of the current. They 
could only slacken, not stop the pace of the 
canoe; and in the agony of conviction, that in 
another minute they would cease to live, they 
let the paddles fall from hands already palsied 
with terror. 

“We are lost!’ said the brave Indian boy; 
‘let me hold your hand, Captain De Courcy, 
that we may not be separated.’ Eustace made 
no reply, but extending his arm, grasped firmly 
that of Bellegarde. ‘The boat struck ; ‘ follow !’ 
said the boy instantly; ‘where there is bottom 
we may stand.’ 

“The movement of both accompanied the 
words. A pointed rock had taken the centre 
of the canoe; the force of the current turned 
her round upon it like a pivot. The two friends, 
for such a common danger had rendered them, 
fastened upon the rough sides of the rock, which 
lay only a few inches under the surface of the 








tribe, and two men accustomed to the use of | water, and finding themselves secure, attempted 


|} to hold the boat, or pull the two men towards 
them; but these had lost all power to act; they 
screamed, hesitated, were swept over the preci- 
pice, and the crash of the boat, mingled with 
their cries and the noise of the cascade, fell 
upon the ears of Eustace and his companion !”” 

With the blood of Piarsket in his veins, 
we can easily believe that Bellegarde might 
be roused by circumstances to the commis- 
sion of any atrocity; but our sympathy is 
awakened for one that is high-minded, 
generous, and devoted in his attachments; 
and there was no necessity for making him 
commit deliberate murder, and thus offend 
against all our preconceived opinions and 
feelings. 


Paris; or, the Book of the ITundred-and- 

One. 3 vols. 

{Second Notice.] 
Tnoven we do not intend to offer an opinion 
on the merit of the translations in this work, 
it may fairly be allowed to us to make such 
extracts from it as we think likely to interest 
our readers. ‘The following strange tale is 
told by Léon Gozlan, who states that the 
facts were personally known to him, but that 
nothing short of the interest which he felt in 
the success of a work which was to restore 
the broken fortunes of his friend M. Ladvo- 
cat, could have prevailed on him to give pub- 
licity to them. 
The Black Napoleon. 

** The present generation must expect to be 
encumbered with sons of Napoleon, in rivalry 
with false Dauphins. Each fallen dynasty has 
bequeathed to us its glorious illegitimates, and 
its counterfeit descendants. ® * Popular belief 
is fed from such doubtful sources; and, provided 
the nose or the mouth bear some faint resem- 
blance to the same features in the ex-sovereign, 
the dress does the rest. * * 

“This preamble shows, by anticipation, the 
little desire I have to seduce the credulity of 
the reader, and my indifference whether or not 
he share in my conviction. I am only anxious, 
by the simplicity of this narrative, and the au- 
thority of the dates, facts, and names, which I 
adduce, to inspire him with a little confidence. 

* * . + ® 





* During the moments of leisure between the 
thousand prodigies which have made the Egyp- 
tian campaign a poem, or a fairy tale, Napoleon, 
then called Buonaparte, formed acquaintance 
with the dark Egyptian girls, beautiful, submis- 
sive, and passing their lives upon the sand, or 
upon sofas,—their imaginations excited at the 
sight of a man, who projected his shadow, like 
a huge pyramid, from Cairo to Upper Egypt. 

‘* [ agree with the world, that it is a pro- 
digious thing to have conquered the English, 
the Mameloucs, the plague, the ophthalmia, 
thirst, and the Desert; and they will surely 
agree with me, that there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in Napoleon leaving a descendant. I grant 
the marvellous ;—concede to me the possible. 
Grant me that Napoleon had a son in Egypt, 
and that this son was a half-caste, short, form- 
ed like his father, and copper-coloured like his 
mother. 

“When I left school in 1824, [ was acquaint- 
ed at Marscilles with a young Egyptian, twenty- 
six years of age, named Napoleon Tard***, A 
certain identity of political opinions, and the 
same taste for solitude, soon cemented a strong 
friendship between us. All the disadvantages 
of our intimacy lay on his side; for I drank deep 
of knowledge from his conversation, and he in- 
structed me in the Greek and Arabic languages; 





rendering his lessons truly delightful by recole 





lections of his travels in Nubia, Ethiopia, and 

across the Jordan—by vast original information 
—and by those views which you cannot derive 
from books, because books are mutes, and have 
not the animation of gesture, nor the flash of the 
eye, nor the music of the voice, nor the quiver- 
ing of the muscles. His memory, which he 
pretended he had lost, was encyclopedical. If 
you asked him for a word he would give you a 
volume. When he spoke, I more than listened, 
—I read. But the moment this overflowing of 
poetry, science, thought, and enthusiasm ceased, 
he would relapse into the deepest and most 
silent melancholy. Nothing could rouse him 
from it. A mild and constant smile alone de- 
noted in him the motion of life. It was during 
this lethargic tranquillity that you were struck 
with the muscular power of his thickset body, 
and with the fine form of his shoulders, arched 
and moulded like those of an antique statue. 
He was short—scarcely five feet four; but in 
such men, the head is the body. His was of a 
size prodigiously out of proportion with his bust, 
although the latter was very large; whilst his 
thin and nervous legs were like those of all the 
Orientals, without exception, inhabiting the 
borders of a desert. His head displayed the 
largest cerebral developement ever seen in a 
European, together with the finest character- 
istics of an African. His nose, boldly aquiline, 
hung over lips more natural than delicate in 
their form. His chin turned up a little too 
much, which gave to the lower part of his face 
an enervate and somewhat monkish expression, 
But it was impossible not to pass over this 
defect, when you perceived that which justified 
his claim to a resemblance of which he was 
proud. His eyes, of a transparent and dazzling 
blue, indicated that mental superiority with 
which God now and then invests certain men, 
to prove to the levellers of all ages the untruth 
of equality among mankind. The fascination of 
his eye dragged you within the vortex of his 
will, where you were forced to remain and en- 
counter the shock of his emotions and the con- 
cussion of his mental excitement. His eyes, 
which you wished you had never seen, and which 
it was impossible to forget when once you had 
come within their influence, flashed fire; and 
the dark orbs which encircled these two burn- 
ing mirrors, enabled you to comprehend at what 
price God sometimes bestows genius, and what 
constant suffering he kindles in those hearts 
which serve as its altars. From this description, 
which my feeble pen has left so imperfect, the 
reader will be reminded of the noble countenance 
of Napoleon, which will be handed down to the 
latest posterity. It is one of the family portraits 
of human nature. 

“ Your idea of Tard*** would be incomplete, 
if you forget that he was a half-caste. Upon his 
huge, thick, and hard skull was stretched a 
tanned skin always in perspiration. The straight 
hair of the Corsican fell over two large, flat, and 
primitive ears. His was the frame of Napoleon, 
covered with the skin of Sesostris. 

“ Let those who comprehend Napoleon’s mis- 
sion upon earth, who know what energy he 
derived from the Corsican, Genoese, and Flo- 
rentine blood mingled in his veins, measure, if 
they dare, the confusion into which the same 
man would have thrown the social economy had 
he been born in Africa, his veins swollen with 
black blood, galloping naked upon a horse with- 
out a saddle, pointing with his sword to the 
west, and showing it to his people, as a tamer of 
wild beasts would show a quarter of fresh meat 
to a lion ;—moving men not with ideas of inde- 
pendence and glory—which symbols have no 
meaning but among old nations rubbed smooth 
with worn-out civilization—but with miracles 
in deeds,—lengthening the desert wherever he 
passed,—realizing the unity of empires by death, 
and universal peace by silence,—leaving in each 
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conquered city a flame for ensign, and fire for a 
garrison. j 

“The consciousness of his high birth and 
two-fold origin, now kept Tard*** in a state of 
sombre preoccupation. As soon as our intimacy 
warranted every kind of confidence, he con- 
stantly talked to me of his mad projects in the 
East. ‘The East is mine,’ he would say, ‘as 
the West belonged to my father Napoleon. I 
will state my descent, my name, and my pro- 
jects ; I will place myself at the head, not of the 
Turks, but of the Arabs. The former have run 
their race. With the Arabs I will restore the 
civilization of the Ptolemies. I speak their 
language; I belong to their race; I am of their 
blood ;—and they will listen to me. I will call 
each city, each town, each hamlet, each man, 
and each child by their several names. All will 
come to me; and the Nile, and the sands of the 
desert, and the winds shall roll towards Cairo 
and Alexandria as did the armies of Cambyses. 
The cross of the Cophts, and the three colours 
shall operate new procigies. I will do for Egypt 
that which my father had not the generosity to 
do. He wanted it only as a road to India, in- 
stead of making it independent. Egypt shall 
with me and by me, be free; free by my sword, 
by the cross, and by the three colours. No more 
beys, nor pachas, nor slaves. Freedom, as in 
the time of the Caliphs, will I establish.—See 
you this casquette ?’ he continued; ‘ I will place 
it upon the pinnacle of Mecca. Until that time, 
it shall never quit my possession; then shall 
civilization revolve round it. Then shall we open 
our libraries ;—then shall we call to us science 
now enslaved in old Europe. It shall come to 
us from Germany, and Italy, and Spain. The 
Arabic of the Caliphs, the Greek of Plato, and 
the Latin of ‘Tacitus, shall run through the 
streets of Alexandria. Then shall the light 
again come from the East, and the prophecies 
be accomplished !’ 

“ And I have seen him, full of these strange 
ideas, full of projects of conquests, gallop half- 
naked upon the sand along the sea-shore, calling 
with his strong and sonorous voice upon the 
nations who dwell upon the banks of the Nile, 
the borders of the desert, and skirt the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, waving his hand in the wind 
as if balancing the scimitar, and shouting in 
Arabic, ‘Ye people and nations! behold the 
son of Kebir!’ 

“Then stopping on a sudden, he would re- 
sume the mild and constant smile which I have 
already noticed, whilst the upper part of his 
face assumed the most perfect immobility. In- 
sensibly the colour which his enthusiasm and 
violent excitement had raised upon his cheeks 
would fade and merge into the hue of sadness, 
which like a cloud descended from his brow. 
Here again was to be seen the deep thought of 
Napoleon, so admirably represented in the pic- 
ture of the battle of Eylau. * * * 

“ Let us use the privilege of poetry, and sup- 
pose for a moment that Napoleon’s legitimate 
son, the Duke of Reichstadt, had realized some 
of those sublime hopes dreamt of by those who 
idolized his father,—by men enthusiastic enough 
to adore Napoleon as a prodigy, and thoughtless 
enough to dishonour his renown, by supposing 
that the same greatness could exist a second 
time by the mere force of descent; let us sup- 
pose, that the political fetters so well and so 
adroitly fixed around the existence of the Duke 
of Reichstadt had burst of themselves, and that 
the son of Napoleon, as a soldier at St. Roch, 
an artillery officer at Toulon, and a General in 
Italy, had earned the right of leading our ar- 
mies to the plains of Egypt, whither we had 
sent them a second time to obtain that which 
was there sought by his father-—namely, a sun 
warm enough to dry the blood-stains of another 
revolution—(for after civil murder, glory must 


be won; the alternative must lie between ex- 









ternal war, and the public executioner at home); 
—let us suppose this, and who knows if Provi- 
dence would not have placed face to face, two 
principles sprung like Oromasis and Arimanes, 
from the same origin, and have revived for us 
incredulous people those mythic beings, who at 
first, under real human forms, lead men in 
herds to some act of regeneration, whether of 
blood or of fire, and who, after they disappear, 
become moral truths like Typhon, Isis, and 
Osiris? Why should not this young prince, this 
legitimate son of Napoleon, have promoted that 
eternal tendency of Europe to obtain possession 
of Egypt, for the purpose of making an easy 
road to India, the cradle of human civilization? 
And why should not the young Egyptian, the 
illegitimate son of Napoleon, have represented 
that want, already felt by Africa under its Ma- 
meloucs and its Pachas, of shaking off the be- 
sotted yoke of the Sultans? It would have 
been a wonderful spectacle for mankind to see 
two men sprung from the same father—one 
pale as Europe, the other bronzed like Africa— 
meeting under the curve of their sabres in their 
first march towards each other, asking each 
other’s name, and each replying, ‘ Napoleon!’ 

“Yes! I believe in the existence of an ener- 
getic and divine power, produced by the meet- 
ing of certain syllables and of certain numbers. 
Without unfolding the mysteries of the Cabal, I 
believe that these two names, forming but one, 
would have aroused from their sleep of stone, 
Alexandria, and its pharos, and its bazaars, and 
its arsenals, and its towers, and its nine hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. I believe that the 
powerful breath of this double apparition would 
have dispersed the fine sand which now wears 
away so many noble monuments of granite ; 
that in lieu of this dust, would have sprung up 
columns and capitals hewed out of the petrified 
date-tree, and all that population of statues 
formed from the natural productions of Egypt. 

‘* Egypt only produces statues made from its 
sand,—and sand which is made solely from its 
statues. Nothingness and form come and go 
alternately; to-day there is a pyramid, to-morrow 
a few heaps of sand. The Great Desert is but 
a collection of pounded cities. 

“ But let us quit the field of hypothesis, and 
return to the reality of my narrative. 

“ Tard*** added to his powerful energy of 
character, the most simple pursuits, and much 
innocence in his amusements. He was passion- 
ately fond of flowers. A sunset in the bosom of 
our Mediterranean, threw him into extasy. His 
oriental life always swam upon the surface of 
the habits he had acquired in Europe. He used 
the bath and perfumes to excess, and when the 
heat of the weather was great, the veil of drow- 
siness threw over his eyes that languor peculiar 
to the women of the East, as well as to lions 
and tigers. 

‘* Before we proceed further, I must state 
that 'Tard*** was mad, but his madness was 
nothing more than a philosophical monomania. 
It was so whimsical that it would not be worth 
recording, did it not unravel the dénouement of 
his life. I know not from what course of read- 
ing or study he had imbibed his system, but he 
believed neither in the mortality of the soul, 
nor in the mortality of the body. Death, so far 
as he could define it to me, he seemed to con- 
sider a mere change of country, a forced jour- 
ney from one place to another. The man mur- 
dered or presumed dead at Paris, would be found 
at Berlin or London. He positively denied a 
total disappearance. Thus, he said he had met 
somewhere walking together, Rousseau and 
Raynal, Buffon and Linnzus; and according to 
him, grave-diggers were sinecurists, and ceme- 
teries a farce. With such a system of belief, 
aided by the officious resources of logic, murder 
was in his eyes only a forcible expulsion from 
one country, and a sentence of death only a 








passport to other climes. I believe that this 
fatal extravagance of belief may have proceeded 
from an accident which readily admits of an 
explanation, but which made a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. During his childhood, 
and on the occasion perhaps of some insurrec- 
tion in favour of his claim to the throne of the 
Pharoahs, he had stabbed a camel-driver at 
Cairo. Some years after this murder, or rather 
this duel, he met, or thought he met, the same 
man at Aleppo. Now, whether the camel-driver 
was the victim of the application of his system, 
or the first cause of his error, I am not prepared 
to say; for I never knew. Be that as it may, 
Tard*** positively denied the mortality of the 
body. 

‘He had attained to that age when the con- 
trast of a precarious condition, with gigantic 
views and hopes in after years, cease to be in 
equilibrium. The poetry, which had kept his 
mind within bounds, was fast disappearing. * * 

“ Tired of the delays caused by the refusal of 
his two uncles—respectable merchants, one of 
whom had been several times elected member 
of the national representation—to advance him 
money for his intended voyage to Egypt, 
Tard*** complained of their parsimony. He 
could not understand their refusing him the 
money necessary to take possession of the throne 
of the Caliphs. These worthy merchants, with- 
out denying the august descent of their nephew, 
would have preferred adding him to their esta- 
blishment as a book-keeper, to seeing him a 
Pharoah I., an Aroun, or an Abasside. They 
therefore declined to supply him with funds for 
such a purpose. 

“ One day, as I was walking with him on the 
port of Marseilles, he began to play witha small 
knife, about two inches long, which he held 
between his fingers; he then begged me to wait 
for him a moment. Returning in a short time, 
he said, shutting his knife, ‘I have just dis- 
patched my two uncles for America—which 
means, in your language, that I have just killed 
them.’ 

“ At the same instant, two gendarmes in- 
creased my astonishment and stupefaction, by 
arresting, with these words, the expeditive ne- 
phew:—‘ In the name of the law! Napoleon 
Tard***, you are our prisoner:—you have 
murdered your two uncles!’ 

“On his trial at the Assize Court of Aix, 
Napoleon Tard*** swerved not from his cha- 
racter. But his metaphysical monomania on the 
subject of death did not save him. * * 

“He proceeded to the scaffold without fear, 
and without a murmur, deeply impressed with 
the idea that he could not die, because his body 
was immortal as well as his soul. He displayed 
only that smile, half sinister and half lovely, 
which I before mentioned. 

“‘ He must, moreover, have been well pleased 
at seeing such an abundance of fruit and flowers 
as were collected at the place to which he was 
taken. For the place of execution at Aix is 
embalmed twice a week, with all the vegetable 
wonders of Provence—the Delta of Southern 
France. The Nile is not more lavish of its gifts 
than the Rhone and the Durance. He thought, 
no doubt, that these perfumes were for him. 
Without a cravat, his neck free, and his eyes 
brilliant and sparkling, he walked through the 
crowd as if he were taking a stroll in the country. 
He would have been content had he been allow- 
ed a carnation in his button-hole, and a switch 
in his hand. 

“ He was in the market-place of Aix, and on 
a market day. aps 

“In the glowing beams of a sun-shine in 
Provence, the imperial head of the victim fell 
by the knife of the guillotine, and the blood of 
Napoleon stained the pavement. 

“One day, when the executioner came to 
Marseilles, to purchase a better blade, and two 
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stronger planks, a certain young man whom I j Her hair was a glossy auburn—not of the 


may be allowed not to name, received a casquette, 
as the dying bequest of ‘Tard***, 

“ It was the one which was to have crowned 
the minaret at Mecca, and rallied the civilization 
of the East.” 





tterbourne : a Story of the English Marches. 
By the Author of * Derwentwater.’ 3 vole. 
London: Bentley. 
Tv has been the taste, or the pleasure, of the 
author of ‘ Otterbourne’ to write his story 
in a sort of stilted style, to the manifest 


injury of the talent and truth of some of his | 
He might have imitated the | 


delineations. 
clear and easy flow of the Rede, or the 
Coquet, or of the Tyne itself; buth s tried 





to rival the swollen turbulence of less musical | 


streams. Ile seems well acquainted with 
the days when Douglas and Percy held rale 
en the borders; and he is also intimate with 
the manners and with the scenery. There 
is a sort of Northumberland air about the 
whole which is far from unpleasing, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8 : 
simile ever playe | 


frequent touches of heroic fecling worthy of 


the days of border chivalry. 
style spoils all: he makes his heroes utter 
a language as stiff and inflexible as their 
corsclets ; and even his heroines express their 
anger or their love in a way starched and 
padded. There is little that is easy or simple : 
all is a sort of gladiator contest in language, 
where strange words aud out-of-the-way ex- 
pressions fly about as thick as cloth-yard 
shafts on the field of Chevy Chace itself. 
There are many fine situations, many noble 
actions, aud much that is amusing and in- 
teresting, nevertheless, in the narrative. The 
story is connected with the battle of Otter- 
bourne, fought in 1388, between Douelas 
and Percy: a tall column marks the spot 
where the former fell; and the castle of 
Penoon, in Ayrshire, still stands to attest that 
the ransom of the latter was not small. ‘The 
banner or pennon which Hotspur lost in the 
single combat at the gates of Newcastle, is 
in the keeping of the Montgomeries of Eg- 
linton. The fortunes ef a Northumbrian 
knight of the name of Coupland, and his 
niece and daughter, are interwoven with the 
Scottish expedition: there are love passages 
with leaders of both countries, and skirmishes 
and combats good store ;—at last, truth and 
constancy, by the aid of prudence and valour, 
prevail, and the daughters of England are 
wedded in their own land and according to 
their own heart; and the Scots retreat in a 
state something between victors and van- 
quished. 

Of the two ladies, who occasioned all this 
strife, our author draws the following por- 
traits :— 

“‘Amisia de Coupland, the younger of the 
pair, as the banneret’s heiress, takes precedence. 
She was one of those 'witching beings whose 
charms peculiarly bafile description. Angel, 


But his strange | 


sorrel cast, usually so denominated by partial 
mothers, but the rich sunny brown veritably 
implied. 

“Thus beautiful, and with such expectancies, 
Amisia, young as she was, might have made 
more than one high alliance; but the golden- 
headed dart had never been fairly planted in 
her bosom, and she entertained certain romantic 
notions which a wound of that kind could alone 
realize. ‘These, she was self-willed enough to 
stand upon, and, therefore, was likely to con- 
tinue some time longer the ‘queen of love and 
beauty,’ at the northern tournaments. Warm 
in fancy, sanguine in disposition, and unfettered 
by worldly opinions, her heart once engaged, 
she was not constituted to bend its aspirations 
to conventional si She was, however, 
esseatially of the gentlest disposition: a sweet 
around her mouth—a mouth 
that a miser’s heir would have sacrificed his 
patrimony to kiss, and wished the caress to 
endure, like that invoked by the Athenian, for 
ro ten years! 








dows. 











somewhat too much; and Jadies may incline to 





‘Two pretty women in consecutive pages is | 


think, that the waits of the second, like the | 


madness of ‘Tilburina’s confidante, should be 
kept modestly in the background. But to act 
on this would be to cast a derogation far from 
admissible. Brevity aifords a medium. 


this eventful evening. Need we say that the 
foremost of these, and he who hacked and clove 
a path for his fellow-braves, was the invincible 
Hotspur? The planet of his house literally and 
figuratively ascendant, eventlully rewarded 
etforts memorialised in gouts of Scottish blood ; 
for, gaining a temporary vantage-ground, he 
saw its beams kissing the white outline of the 
Brabant-lion—his captured insignia—streaming 
in the wind above the heads of a knot of Scots, 
To behold, and to make his destrier bound, 
through all intervention towards it, was one 
act. Doughty indeed must that enemy have 
been who could have withstood the more than 
mortal power that nerved him. 

“Raimond Farneley and De Neville were 
both in his rear, and simultaneously saw his ob- 
ject; saw him lop away, as a woodman clears a 
copse, the weak branches of resistance offered 
to his career, with mingled sensations. ‘The 
lirst could not heip feeling pride in the prowess 
of his lord, even though forestalled by it in a 
darling desire: the last, looked on with envy 
indeed, but also with a sort of satisfaction that 
the prize was about to be won by a competitor 
so pre-eminent, and one he did not, in a certain 
sense, regard as an obnoxious rival. 

“It was won. The hapless esquire, Glendon- 


| win, to whom the unlucky honour of bearing 


* Wester Arneclile was the daughter of Sir | 
John de Coupland’s only sister, and an orphan. 


tor father had been an esquire of approved 
descent, but no estate; consequently his child 
was left entirely dependent on her uncle, who 
had fostered her with kindly aflection, She was 
now in the full bloom ef womanhood. Majestic 
in person ;— 
—— such a brave stature 

Homer bestowed on Pallas, every limb 

Proportioned to ’t. 
Her hair and eyes were both black; the latter 
long and narrow, with that slumbery character 
admired by others than the Orientals: features 
fine and full—teinture, pale, but exquisitely 
pure and polished.” 

The battle of Otterbourne is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ He appealed to boiling blood. At the words, 
the English chivalry dashed on amain, and ere 
a tresh breath could be drawn the rival hosts 
closed with a shock awfully tremendous. Ina 
few moments more every arm, of horse and foot, 
on either side, was engaged in the strife. 

‘A fight, the most inveterate, sanguinary, 
and prolonged, which the history of ages, rife 
in such events, has handed down to us, ensued. 
Order or arrangement of action there was none. 
Sometimes, the murderous iron-wave surged 
tumultuously ene way, then rolled heavily back 
the other, marking at each fiow rather the in- 
domitable spirit of the struggle, than any change 
in its fortune. The war-cries, at the beginning 
frequent and piercing, gradually became less 





| often iterated, and then, in tones hoarse and 


indistinct. Several, which erst had waked the 


| echoes, sunk altogether, leaving the unhappy 


Houri, and Grace, were terms in use before | 


the deluge, and probably at these times, tabooed 


even in Owhyhee, but had they been available, | 


would fail to raise the true idea. She was too 
much a woman to be an angel—too retiring for 
a houri—and too unstudied in attitudes for a 
grace. Yet her form and face, actions and 
speech, were, together, overcharged with a 
spell, which her clear blue eye served to launch 
forth and fix. She was of middle stature, luxu- 
riously modelled, and her attire rather marred 
than improved 
—— a waist, 
Indeed, sized to love’s wish. 


fate of their owners to be sadly inferred. But 
the rain of blows—the clash and clang of steel 
—increased rather than diminished, and yells, 
not of defiance but of suilering, began more to 
afflict the ear. ‘The bright moon, now high in 
the heavens, threw a pale radiance over the 
fearful scene, rendering the horrible flashings 
of bill, brand, and battle-axe, but too distinct, 
as they swang and circled above the eddying 
throng. The whole contrasted strongly and 


| strangely with the hour, and the wild stillness 


of the neighbouring hills. 
“The slogan of the Douglas, a sound which 
usually repelled and diverted elsewhere the tide 


, of ordinary adversaries, was the breath of at- 
: traction to at least three desperate warriors on 








the trophy had been committed, gave up life 
and trust together. 

“«Ha-hah! a rescue! a rescue!’ shouted 
Hotspur exultingly waving his recovered banner 
in the air. ‘The Percy, for himself!—What 
Scot dares the Percy?’ 

“*]—the Douglas!’ rose in answer froma 
little distance, and with the defiance, the furious 
utterer could be seen working through the press 
to back it. 

“The parties here being in the very centre 
of the mélée, a dire confusion reigned around, 
and blows were dealing so fast and indiscrimi- 
nately, that each man’s constant care was ne- 
cessarily that of his own head. Farneley, 
desperately tasked at the moment by a huge 
Lothian man-at-arms, found exclusive employ- 
ment most unpropitiously for the juncture.” 

These passages support, in every line, the 
opinion which we have delivered upon the 
uneasy and ungraceful style of the author. 
It is in vain that several of the characters 
are well conceived and well drawn; and 
that there is much animation and incident 
throughout the narrative : we cannot for our 
hearts get on as we would wish, for the 
language is not that of nature, nor yet of any 
fiction which we are acquainted with. We 
would advise the author, when he next 
makes a venture in romance, to give his own 
feclings fair play, and imagine that he is 
describing the scenes of his story in a letter 
to some friend: this will bring him down 
into the familiar language of life, and enable 
him to speak like a man of this world. 





The Year of Liberation, a Journal of the 
Defenve of Hamburgh in 1813, 2 vols. 
London: Duncan. 

Tue writer of ‘The Year of Liberation’ is 

answerable for the extraordinary offence of 

hiding his light under a bushel; for twenty 
years has he been treasuring up in secret his 
very pleasant volumes, and it cannot be de- 
nied that some of their interest has been lost 
by this long suppression. We have been, both 
last week and this, so perplexed to find room 
for notices of new works and for forthcoming 
novelties, with early copies of which we have 
been kindly favoured, that we cannot make 
extracts; but we are so well pleased with the 
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writer's pleasant graphic style, that we should 
be content to subscribe our quota to dispatch 
him to Antwerp that he might give us a 
companion picture. 








ConsTABLE’s MiscELLANy, No. LXXII. 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 

ture. By Robert Mudie. London: Whit- 

taker & Co. 
Tue merit of this little work is not very 
easily described, and yet it has much merit. 
It awakens that interest which was the 
writer’s chief object. We have not often seen 
amore honest review of a work than Mr. 
Mudie has given of thisin his prefatory notice. 

“ The plan which I have adopted, has been to 
throw momentary glances on those portions of 
nature, which struck me as capable of reflecting 
the greatest breadth and brilliancy of light; and 
such as I thought the most likely to induce the 
reader (and more especially the young reader) 
to return again to the subjects, and work out 
the details for himself. I have studiously avoided 
system, because it is to be wished that every one 
should enter upon the observation of nature 
unfettered: and I have also been anxious to 
steer as clear as possible, not only of hypotheses, 
but of theories.” 

A curious fact is incidentally mentioned, 
of the extreme accuracy with which the hand 
can divide space, which may interest our 
readers :— 

“Mr. James Gardner, of Regent Street, the 
geographer, can rule, blindfolded or in the dari, 
with the natural angle of a diamond on hard 
white metal, fifty-one lines in the fiftieth part of 
an inch, and crossthem at the same distances, 
with an additional line each way to complete 
the number of squares. There are thus 2550 
spaces, or 2551 lines in the inch in length, and 
there are 6,502,500 squares between the lines 
in the inch. ‘These too are more regular in 
their sizes than the majority of people could 
draw lines by the eye at, say, the fortieth or 
even the twentieth of an inch. Small as that 
tactual, or rather muscular division is, the limit 
of it is in the instruments and not in the feel- 
ing ; for if it were possible to obtain any cutting 
substance sufficiently fine, there seems no reason 
why each of those little spaces should not be 
equally divided into any number of parts.” 








The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. London: 
Moxon. 





We have received several letters lately, in- 
quiring when this volume was to appear. 
The writers were evidently not influenced 
by mere personal impatience, and were, 
without exception, sensible and well informed 
persons, and yet they all seemed to have sat 
down to write their notes of inquiry in an 
unquestioning belief that the life of a literary 
man was the same easy, quiet, dreamy luxury 
as their own, only somewhat more spiritua- 
lized. How different is the truth! It is 
not improbable, that the dull labour of re- 
vising and correcting this work has been 
gone through, after days of wearying exer- 
tion to furnish food for a dependent family 
—in hours stolen from natural and necessary 
rest—and, we hear with regret, that sickness 
itself has in some degree delayed the pub- 
lication. Mr. Hunt, however, is always 
cheerful, and the work is introduced by a 
pleasant gossiping Preface, to which we mean 
to confine our extracts, leaving the mew poem, 
‘The Gentle Armour,’ as a thing sacred to 
the subscribers. On the subject of the sub- 
scription itself, Mr. Hunt observes— 
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“« It is impossible not to feel a strong moment 
of confidence and self-complacency (however it 
may give way, the next, to a sense of their good- 
nature,) when aset of names, comprising almost 
the flower of existing literature, have not hesi- 
tated to give my pretensions, as a writer, the 
ornament of their recognition. Of opinions, I 
say nothing; except that it is an additional and 
delightful proof of the growth of one of the best 
of all opinions; namely, the right of their inde- 
pendence. I can truly say, that IL have seldom 
felt greater pleasure, not only on my own ac- 
count, but on that of my species, when I saw 
some of the names that came into the list. I 
will not enter into more particular reasons why, 
lest I should scem to flatter myself, more than 
honour them; which is assuredly not the case. 
I leave them to be guessed by those who know 
what political warfare is, and who might think 
these evidences of good-will after the battle in- 
compatible with it. I must say for mysel!, that 
I never was of that opinion, nor ever gave the 
world reason to think so; and therefore, so far, 
I ain not as surprised as some may be, nor in- 
deed surprised ut all, Tam only glad and con- 
firmed. What was observed by one of these 
gentlemen, particularly delighted me. Itamount- 
ed to saying, that he would gladly help in bind- 
ing up my wounds, and the battle might be re- 
newed afterwards. This is in true chivalrous 
style, and poetry in action. Let me add, that 
the end of all conflict, carried on in this spirit, 
and secured by the knowledge of the time, can 
ouly be good for all parties, and merge them in 
the great cause of mankind.” 

On the general subject of the tendencies 
of the age :— 

“T venture to congratulate the reader on the 
manifest failure of that prophecy, which an- 
nounced the downfall of ali poetry and fiction in 
the ascendancy of the steam engine, and would 
fain have persuaded us, that the heart, and 
imagination, and flesh and blood of man, were 
to quit him at the approach of science and utili- 
tarianism, and leave him nothing but his ribs 
toreckon upon. O believe it not! Count it 
not ffeasible, or in nature. ‘The very flowers 
on the tea-cups, the grace with which a ball of 
cotton is rolled up, might have shewn to the 
contrary. You must take colour out of the 
grass first, preference out of the fancy, passion 
out of the blood. Nay the more drought, the 
more thirst. ‘The want makes the wish. You 
may make sects in opinion, and formalize a 
people for a while, here and there; but you 
cannot undo human nature. The very passion 
that makes them obstinate in what is formal, 
shall counteract itself in the blood of their chil- 
dren, and betray them back to imagination. 
Opinion may dogmatize; science may be me- 
chanical in its operation ; but in explaining one 
cause, it only throws us back upon another, and 
opens a wider and remoter world for the fancy 
to riot in. And the operators, by very reason 
of the solid footing they require, are apt to lose 
themselves most, if they do not hold fast. New- 
ton himself got into strange border-lands of dis- 
sent. Pascal was a livpechoudriacal dreamer. 
With the growth of this formidable mechanical 
epoch, that was to take all du/ce out of the utile, 
we have had the wonderful works of Sir Walter 
Scott, the criticism of Hazhtt, the imagination 
of Keats, the tragedy and winged philosophy of 
Shelley, the passion of Byron, the wit and fes- 
tivity of Moore, tales and novels endless, and 
Mr. Wordsworth has become a classic, and the 
Germans have poured forth every species of 
romance, aud the very French have thought fit 
to Germanize, and our American brethren have 
written little but novels and verses, and Sir 
Humphry Davy has been dividing his time be- 
tween coal-mines and fairy-land, (no very re- 
mote regions ;) and the shop itself and the Corn 
Laws have given usa poet, and Mr. Crabbe has 











been versifying the very Parish Registers; and 
last, not least, the Utilitarians themselves are 
poetical! Dr. Bowring is not satisfied unless 
we hear of the poetry of the ‘ Magyars;’ and 
if you want a proper Bacchanalian uproar in a 
song, you must go to the author of * Headlong 
Hall,’ who will not advance utility itself, unless 
it be jovial. It isa moot point which he admires 
most, Bentham or Rossini.” 


Of the ‘Story of Rimini,’ and of the ‘ Feast 
of the Poets,’ Mr. Hunt says, 

“*T took up the subject {Rimini} at one of the 
happiest periods of my life; otherwise I confess I 
should have chosen a less melancholy one. Not 
that melancholy subjects are unpopular, or that 
pain, for any great purpose, is to be avoided ; 
much less so sweet a one as that of pity. Lam apt 
enough to think, with the poet’s good-natured 
title to his play, that ‘ All's well that ends well ;’ 
and am as willing as any man to bear my share 
of suffering, for the purpose of bringing about 
that moral to human story. My life has been 
half made up of the cffort. Neither is every 
tragical subject so melancholy as the word 
might be supposed to imply; for not to mention 
those balms of beauty and humanity with which 
great poets reconcile the sharpest wounds they 
give us, there are stories, (J/ero and Leander is 
one of them,) in which the persons concerned 
are so innocent, and appear to have been happy 
for so long a time, that the most distressing 
termination of their felicity hardly hinders a 
secret conviction, that they might well suffer 
bitterly for so short a one. Their tragedy is 
the termination of happiness, and not the con- 
summation of misery. 

«* But besides the tendency I have from animal 
spirits, as well as from need of comfort, to in- 
dulge my fancy in happier subjects, it appears 
to me, that the world has become experienced 
enough to be capable of receiving its best profit 
through the medium of pleasurable, instead of 
painful, appeals to its reflection. There is an 
old philosophic conviction reviving among us 
as a popular one, (and there could not be one 
more desirable,) that it is time for those who 
would benefit their species, to put an end to 
recriminations, and denouncements, and threats, 
and agree to consider the sufferings of mankind 
as arising out of want of knowledge rather than 
defect of goodness,—as intimations which, like 
the physical pain of a wound, or a galling liga- 
ment, tell us that we are to set about removing 
the causes of pain, instead of venting the spleen 
ofit, * * *® 

“The next composition, the Feast of the 
Poets, was the earliest of my grown productions 
in verse. I was full of animal spirits when I 
wrote it, and have a regard for it accordingly, 
like that for one’s other associations of youth. 
It was however a good deal more personal than 
at present, and showed me the truth of what 
has been observed respecting the danger of a 
young writer's commencing his career with 
satire: for I have reason to believe, that its 
offences, both of commission and omission, gave 
rise to some of the most inveterate ennities I 
have experienced. I will honestly confess, 
especially as 1 had a nobler field of warfare to 
suiler in, that I would willingly not have aroused 
enmity by such means. I acknowledge also, 
that a young author was presumptuous in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon older men, some of 
whom made me blush afterwards with a better 
self-knowledge. I can only offer in excuse, 
that I had not at that time suffered enough 
myself, to be aware of the pain to be given in 
this way; and that I was a young student, full 
of my favourite writers, and regarding a satire 
as nothing but a pleasant thing in a book.” 

The list of Subscribers is withheld for the 
present, that it may be published in a more 
perfect state, in January, All names sent 
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to Mr. Moxon before the 31st of this month, 
will be included. The list certainly must be 
published, for it will bear evidence to the en- 
larged good feeling of literary men, who 
have, without consideration of differences in 
opinion, recorded their respect for the genius, 


and their sympathy with the sufferings of 


Mr. Hunt. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., with critical 
notices of his writings. Part I.’—This is an 
Edinburgh work: the first part contains ninety- 
six pages,—price two shillings,—and the whole 
life will extend to twelve numbers, embel- 
lished with engravings. The materials are said 
to be gathered from authentic sources, and the 
publisher states that a gentleman of eminent 
and acknowledged talents is engaged to re- 
duce them to order, and extract from them a 
clear and satisfactory narrative. We had hoped 
that the slight and hurried sketches of the 
poet already published, would have sufficed till 
Mr. Lockhart’s Memoir made its appearance ; 
we scarcely imagine that a work without the 
stamp of authenticity upon it, can be acceptable 
to the world, when one, in which all credence 
may be placed, is even now in preparation. 
Looking at the present undertaking as materials 
collected more for the use of the future biogra- 
pher, than the edification of the world, we can- 
not withhold our praise from the industry of the 








author, who has related some curious traits of | 


early character, and some school-boy adventures, 
in all of which, we recognize not a little of the 
illustrious poet. We have, however, more about 
his kindred and acquaintances than was necessary 
to be told, and adissertation on moral philosophy 
which might be spared. There are a number 
of sensible remarks and judicious observations 
scattered about. The portrait is a sad failure; 
it isa miserable copy of Leslie’s Sir Walter ; 
the eyes are stony, and the whole figure seems 
rather to have been cast at Carron, than engraved 
on copper by a man desirous of producing a 
satural and easy copy of a clever original. 

‘Lapies’ Faminy Linrary, Vor. [1.—The 
Biographies of Lady Russell and Madame Guyon, 
by Mrs, Child.’—The memoir of Lady Russell 
is so judiciously interspersed with her own ad- 
mirable letters, that it cannot fail to be read with 
great interest; but we think it an error to have 
introduced into such a work the life of the mys- 
tical fanatic Madame Guyon—what possible 
good purpose could it answer ? 

‘ Lives of the Twelve; or, the Modern Casars, 
by H. W. Montagu.’—This first part contains 
the ‘ Life of Napoleon’—who are to be the other 
eleven, the reader is left to conjecture. The 


work is a brief chronicle, in which important | 


events are marked by a short comment. 

*Grier’s| Mechanics’ Calculator.’ — This is 
truly an excellent work, far better calculated 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, than 
any or all of the treatises yet published 
by the Society that assumes the monopoly of 
intelligence. The introduction is replete with 
the practical wisdom of common sense; the 
scientific part of the work is equally distinguished 
for accuracy and simplicity ; a profound mathe- 
matician may read it with pleasure, and a be- 
ginner can read it with profit. From the modest 
title-page, few persons can learn the great value 
of the book ; it is, in fact, a complete introduc- 
tion tothe mathematicaland mechanical sciences, 
and one of the very best in our language. 

‘ The Panorama of Torquay.’ —This isa descrip- 
tive and historical sketch of the district lying 
between the Dart and the Teign, and it has been 
so well received, as to reach a second edition. 
The historian, the geologist, the florist, the an- 
tiquary, and the biographer, may all find some- 
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thing to read and like in the work. Of the na- 
tive worthies who have passed to their account, 
it contains information; and it likewise gives 
us sketches of some who have yet, we hope, 
many fine works to give to the world, including 
among them, Brockedon; the memoir of whom, 
if not written as we could wish, contains infor- 
mation which cannot but be interesting to the 
reader. 

6 Tales and Conversations, by Emily Cooper.’— 
These stories want power, though they have 
much simplicity. From this remark, we, how- 
ever, exempt the little conversation called 
Genius and Industry; there we have the line 
drawn between the productions of mechanical 
labour and natural talent, and we would advise 
all those to read it, who have children that set 
up for geniuses. 

* Representation of England and Wales, by M. 
H. Rankin.’—In these times of change or im- 
provement, this will be found a useful book. It 
is neither more nor less than an account of all 
the counties, cities, and boroughs sending mem- 
bers to parliament: with an Appendix containing 
a summary of the representation in England 
and Wales, the Reform and Boundary Acts—the 
whole alphabetically arranged. 

‘The Maxima Charta of 1832.’—This is a 
work comprising the various acts lately passed 
for amending the representation of the people 
in the Commons House of Parliament, as also 
the statutes which settle the boundaries; the 











reader will tind in it all that he wishes to know | 


regarding the operation of the Reform Bills in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

‘A Companion to every Almanack for 1833.’ 
This little work is a kind of Diary of the Year, 
exhibiting the botanical and natur 


characte- 
ristics of each month, with the operations in the 
field, garden, and orchard; it also contains the 
curious customs, g% and other amusements 
of the people. All sis related with much 
brevity and considerable knowledge of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

* The Peasant’s Posy ; consisting of Poems, Son- 
nets,and Songs, by Robert M‘Burnie.’— Poetry is 
a thriftless pursuit, but it must be pleasant to 
many, for many are its followers. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a poet of such original merit arises 
as to command attention by the vigour, and the 
mclody of his strains; nor does it always happen 
that he meets with the approbation which his 
genius deserves: the truth is, that the land over- 
flows with song: the gods, in their wrath, have 
made too many poetical. The bard before us 
seems of Scottish growth, and his song is 
sometimes of Nith and the Solway: he has 
some nature, but little elevation or vigour: he 
has affection in his love, but no passion. We 
could write smooth words of sympathy and en- 
couragement to Mr. M‘Burnie, who is, we hear, 
a respectable man, residing at Worksop, in Not- 
tinghamshire, where he cheers the hours of 
labour with song and ballad. But we should 
only mislead him if we held out hopes of future 
distinction in the province of inspiration. 

Crooning to a body’s sel’, does weel enough— 
was the consolation which Burns drew from his 
immortal strains: we do not mean that the poet 
before us should be quite so limited, but we fear 
he is not born to charm that wide circle called 
the world. 

* Capital Punishments in England, by HW. W. 
Woolrych.’—In this work is related the history 
and results of the present capital punishments 
in England, and contains full tables of convic- 
tions, and executions, and all sorts of punish- 
ments inflicted according to law. It cannot 
be but a useful book for those who make the 
condition of the people their study; it seems 
compiled with care, aud written by a hand skil- 
ful in such matters. 




















ORIGINAL PAPERS 





CONTINUATION OF THE SHELLEY PAPERS, 





LINES 
Written during the Castlereagh Administration, 
BY THE LATE PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
[There is something fearful in the solemn grandeur 
of these lines. They may, however, be now pub- 
lished without the chance of exciting either personal 
or party feeling). 
Corpses are cold in the tomb; 
Stones on the pavement are dumb; 
Abortions are dead in the womb; 
And their mothers look pale, like the white 
shore 
Of Albion, free no more! 


Her sons are as stones in the way ; 
They are masses of senseless clay ; 
They are trodden, and move not away: 

The abortion, with which she travaileth, 
Is Liberty, smitten to death. 


Then trample and dance, thou Oppressor! 
For thy victim is no redresser ; 
Thou art sole lord and possessor 
Of her corpses, and clods, and abortions,—they 
pave 
Thy path to the grave. 


Ilearest thou the festal din 
Of Death, and Destruction, and Sin, 
And Wealth crying Havock ! within? 
'Tis the Bacchanal triumph which makes truth 
dumb— 
Thine Epithalamium ! 


Aye, marry thy ghastly wife! 

Let Fear, and Diseust, and Strife, 

Spread thy couch in the chamber of Life : 
Marry Ruin, thou ‘Tyrant! and God be thy guide 

To the bed of thy bride l 





VICTOR HUGO’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
Paris, Nov. 24. 

I must give you an account of Victor Hugo's 
new tragedy—a singular and a shameful one, 
full of genius and abomination. 

‘Le Roi s’amuse,’—the King amuses him- 
self,—such is the name of the drama. The king 
in question is no other than Francis the First, 
a chivalric hero for a drama. Let us see what 
M. Hugo makes of him. The first act represents 
the Court of Francis, himself, his courtiers, 
and his fool. The latter, not Francis, is the 
hero of the drama. The said fool is an historic 
character, by name Triboulet, celebrated by 
Rabelais and Marot. The latter has even lett 
his portrait, as having— 

Petit front et gros yeux, nes grant taillé a voste, 

Estomac plat et long, hault dos 4 porter hcte. 
Triboulet is represented by M. Hugo, as the 
confidant, the minister of Francis—the minister, 
that is, of his pleasures. He grimaces, puns, 
plays tricks, and fires epigrams, all to amuse 
the monarch, who is in love, it seems, with some 
unknown and undiscoverable damsel. Triboulet 
gives him the commonplace advice, to divert 
himself en attendant with Madame Cosse. The 
monarch freely follows it, and with a frankness 
of conduct calculated to put all the female 
portion of the audience to the blush. Lest, how- 
ever, this should not be broad enough, Triboulet 
takes care to make it significant by a world of 
coarse jests upon Monsieur de Cosse and his 
* horned front.” 

In the second act, the trifling and extrava- 
gant fool, Triboulet, appears alone, as a sen- 
timental character, the counterpart of Quasi- 
modo, in ‘ Notre-Dame de Paris.’ He is like 
Liston off the stage, sad and sentimental, dis- 
gusted with his profession, with his kind, with 
himself. He has a daughter, named Blanche, 
the loveliest and purest of secluded flowers ; for 
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Triboulet has kept her closely veiled and shut up 
from the profane converse of courtiers. In this 
respect, however, his precautions have proved 
vain. Many gallants have seen, and are plot- 
ting to carry her off. Amongst others, Francis 
himself has been struck with her beauty. 

Francis succeeds, despite of the fool’s vigi- 
lance, in getting possession of Blanche, whom 
he woos, before the audience, like an Italian 
Bandit, and carries off by force into an adjoining 
cabinet, whilst Triboulet enters, and thunders 
at the door in vain to rescue his daughter. 

This is enough to show how the object and 
aim of the tragic art is changed. It was wont 
to excite the emotions of sympathy and pity. 
M. Hugo excites emotions to ahigh degree, but 
they are those of disgust and shame. Female 
spectators are driven, as of old, to use their 
handkerchiefs—but ’tis to hide crimson blushes, 
rather than to dry up tears. 

But I am not yet arrived at the acme of 
enormity. The fourth act, I believe it is, opens 
—where? In abrothel, of which the master is a 
bravo, and the mistress a crony of Francis the 
First. The King is there, over a pot of wine, 
behaving in a manner befitting the scene. Tri- 
boulet has bribed mine host to kill Francis, 
whom mine host knows not. But the lady 
of the mansion intercedes in behalf of Francis’s 
good looks, and persuades her companion to 
earn Triboulet’s fee, by stabbing the first 
comer, putting the body into a sack, and palming 
it on the fool for that of Francis. The assassin 
follows the advice, and does stab the first comer, 
who proves to be no other than Blanche. 

The dead body of Blanche is then handed in 
a sack to Triboulet, who receives it as the corpse 
of Francis. He places it on the stage, and gloats 
in poetic and indignant soliloquy on the honour 
of his daughter avenged, and the consequences 
of the monarch of France being slain by his fool. 


His soliloquy is interrupted by the entrance of 


Francis himself, somewhat sobered. ‘Triboulet, 
amazed, opens the sack, and finds to his horror 
the body of his daughter. 

This is the dénouement of the piece, which 


took place, I am happy te say, for the credit of 


the French, amidst a volley of hisses. It was, 
notwithstanding, announced for another even- 
ing, with corrections. But the authorit 
terposed, and the repetition of ‘ Le Roi s’amuse’ 
has been prohibited. 


ies in- 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue Abbotsford subscription sueceeds well 
in London: five thousand pounds and up- 
wards have already been obtained, and we 
have no doubt that ten times that sum will, 
in ogra of time, be subscribed. The idea 
of the Committee to endow -\bbotsford as an 
heir-loom to the family, has been well re- 
ceived by the country ; to preserve the noble 
edifice which Scott built, the rare and valu- 
able books which he collected, and the old 
armour and old weapons, and other interest- 
ing relics of past ages, which came to him 
from all quarters of the world, is, at least 
as wise an undertaking as that of rearing 
pillars on the hills, with inscriptions in his 
honour. The people of Aberdeen, however, 
seem resolved to have a monument to his 
memory of their own : the people of Glasgow 
incline the same way, while those of Edin- 
burgh have comme need debating, not only 
about the design, but respecting the site on 
which their monument shall be raised. It 
has been for some time fashionable in Scot- 
land to raise architectural monuments, and 
of these Edinburgh has its full allowance. 

We see that Lady Dacre announces—or 
the booksellers for her—a work in three yo- 
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lumes, call ad, § 7) e 
polite world she ha 

ought to be an inter 
periodical, called, 


een much, and h 
‘sting one.—A splendid 
‘Finden’s Gallery of the 





Graces,’ illustrated by verse and prose from 
the pen of Mr. Hervey, will commence 
shortly : we dislike titles which promise so 


much more, we fear, than can be performed : 
however, the work is in good hands, both for 
art and literature—Newspapers and maga- 
zines persist in making Stanfield a Royal 
Academician: he is, at present, an Associate 
only. 

The English theatre, at Paris, opened for 
the season with Jane Shore by Miss Smithson, 
and ‘ Raising the Wind,’ Jeremy Diddler by 
Mr. Jones. Miss Smithson is an old favourite 
with the Parisians, but we are h: appy to see 
that both Galignani and the Journal des De- 
bats —_ well of Mr. Jones. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 6.—William George Maton, M.D., Vice 
President, in the chair.—No paper was read, 
in consequence of the reading of the minutes 
of the anniversary meeting, which occupied the 
evening. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

Dec. 5.—Rev. Dr. Richards in the chair.— 
The reading of Col. Gunter’s narrative of Charles 
the Second’s escape from England, after the 
battle of Worcester, was concluded. 

The details of the fugitive monarch’s dangers 
and embarrassments, while in the charge of the 
loyal narrator, possess a lively imterest. In 
passing near Arundel, the party fell in with the 
Governor of the Castle, Capt. Morley; at Bram- 





ber, they found themselves on a sudden in the | 


midst of a large body of cavalry, that, unknown 
to them, were quartered in the neighbourho wi 
and at Brighton, they were thrown into a furth: 
alarm, in consequence of the King’s being re- 
cognized by the landlord of the inn where the "y 
put up. ‘The master of the vessel which the 
Colonel had eng 
per to occasion some apprehensions of delay or 
discovery. These however, were 
relieved by a ludicrous adventure, at a house 
near Chichester, which afforded them hospitality 
for a night; and the proprietor of which, a 
staunch cavalier, related to the Colonel, but not 
entrusted with his secret, mistook the King for 
a Roundhead, and occasioned Charles and his 
company much diversion, by the pe erple >-xity into 
which he was thrown, on finding his loy: al but 
hospitable hearth unexpectedly invaded by one, 
as he thought, of that canting fraternity. 

Mr. Hamilton read a passage in a letter from 
Sir W. Gell, communicating some particulars of 
an interesting discovery made at Pompeii. 
Among other novel lately with 
there by Col. Robinson, are the masts of a 
nuinber of vessels, which were lying in the port 
at the time when the devoted town was over- 
whelmed. A drawing was likewise shown by 
Mr. Hamilton, copied from a picture lately 
found at the same place: the original is perhaps 
the most beautiful specimen of ancient painting 
known to exist. It is a spirited representation 
of some event in the war of Alexander with 
Darius—probab ly the death of the latter. 

A drawing of avery curious relic of antiquity 
was also exhibited by the Chev. P. O. Bronsted. 





ged, likewise proved of a tem- 


distresses, 





objects met 


| 
It is a terra-cotta vase, in the form of a box of | 


a very peculiar shape, and is supposed to have 
held the aarpc ryan t, or bones used in playi ing 
at dice. ‘The subject of Prometheus, visited on 
the rock by the Oceanitida, is elegantly painted 
on the vase. It was found at gina, and is of 
Athenian workmanship. 





| 





| give 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 4.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair.— 
Several candidates were elected, and others pro- 
posed. A was read of the occurrence 
of a beautiful species of Thrush, new to this 
country as a British bird, and very nearly allied, 
both in size and plumage, to our well” known 
Missel Thrush. This bird was shot by Lord 
Malmsbury, in a furze-field, near Heron’s 
“s yurt. ‘The communication was made by John 

Curtis, Esq. ‘The reading a further portion of 
Professor Essenbeck’s botanical paper, conclud- 


notice 


ed the business of the evening. The meeting 
was fully attended, and among the members 


present, Mr. Burchill, and Lieut. Holman, the 
blind traveller. 
NORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 4. — A paper was communicated by 
the author of ‘The Domestic Gardener's 
Manual,’ on the growth and uses in this climate 
Zea Mays, or Indian Corn, and some 
notes upon Chinese Chrysanthemums, by Mr. 
Donald Munro, the Society’s head gardener. 
The observations on both these subjects, were 
interesting, and will be found serviceable by the 
cultivators of the plants. A very handsome 
Queen pine-apple was exhibited, from Sir Row- 
land Hill’s extensive gardens at Hawkston, 
near Shrewsbury; a seedling cactus of great 
beauty, and a hybrid cineraria, from Sir Her- 





of the 


bert Jenner's garden; roses and passifloras 
from Mrs. Marryatt; seedling chrysanthe- 
munis, from Mr. Wheeler, of Oxford, and varie- 


ties of stenactis and chimonanthus, from the 
garden of the Soc iety. 

The Rev. 'T. Ferris was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

The cards of the days of meeting, 
ensuing year, were distributed; on the backs 
of which, we observed a prospectus of Six 
Lectures on Botany, which are intended to be 
civen in the summer months, according to the 


for the 


| plan hitherto adopted. 


GLOLOCICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


Dec. 5.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair.— The Rev. J. C. Staple- 
ton, of Highclere, John Forbes Royle, Esq., and 
Robert Hudson, Esq., were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 

A paper by Gideon Mantell, Esq., F.G.S., 
was read, on the saurian remains found by the 
author, at various times, in ‘Tilgate Forest, 
Sussex, but, more particularly on a new animal 
belonging to the same tribe, and lately discovered 
by him. The paper was illustrated by an ex- 
tensive serics of specimens, including the re- 
cently found reptile, and numerous drawings. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 6.—John Hamilton, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—'The minutes of the last 
monthly meeting were read and confirmed. 
Nineteen candidates were elected, amongst 
whom were the Earls of Stair and Yarmouth, 
Lord Viscount Ranelagh, Sir E. Halliday, 
N.N. Rothschild, and others. The report of the 
council, read by the Secretary, stated, among 
various details, that the balance in hand, on the 
30th of Nov., after the monthly receipts and 
payments, was 5171. 4s. 8d., and the number of 
visitors to the Gardens, 4124. 

It was announced that Dr. Grant, Professor 
of Zoology at the London University, would 
an extended course of lectures to the 


| members of the Society, in Bruton Street, on 


the structure and classification of animals. 
These lectures will commence on the loth of 
January ; the report also stated, that the council, 
convinced by the experience of the last two 
years, that the Society contained, among its 
members, men of high rank in science, both at 
home and abroad, and referring to the printed 
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proceedings, in proof, had under consideration 
a plan for the publication of Transactions, with 
plates, on a scale commensurate with the varied 
materials and resources of the Society. ‘The 
donations to the Library, Museuin, and Mena- 
gerie, were numerous and valuable. ‘Two new 
bye-laws were confirmed by ballot, nat the 


whole business of the me eting appeared to give | 


great and general satisfaction. 


WESTMINSTER 

On Saturday, the 23rd ult., a new Jithotritic 
instrument was introduced to the notice of this 
Society, by Mr. Costello (the inventor). During 
the discussion which eusued, it was stated by 
some members, that the instrument was a copy 
of one used by the Baron Heurteloup: this was 
answered by a spirited assurance of its bearing a 
totally different character. A resolution was 
eventually passed, that the Baron be invited to 
produce his various instruments, connected with 
this interesting operation, so that a comparison 
may be made; and that 


MEDICAL SOCIETY, 





gentleman has since 


communicated his intention te be present this 
evening for the purpose, 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WLEK. 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
November 19th. 

Among the prizes awarded at this meeting 
were the following :— 

1. To Israel Robinet, workman, for the sub- 
stitution of the action of a machine for that of 
the human lungs, in glass-blowing, 8000 tranes. 
By means of this valuable inventi ion, the he salth 
of the glass-blower will, in future, be preserved, 
and the product of his manufacture greatly im- 
proved, both as regards accuracy of form and 
the capability of making ps les of greater di- 
me asions than was formerly po ssible, 

To M. Thilorier, fora new « ir-pump, in 
which the exhaustion is etlected by a process 
solely hydrostatic, without the aid of ‘valves, 
stop- cocks, or any other moving picce of me- 
chanism, amedal, value 300 francs. The prin- 
ciple oa which this ing lustrument is 
constructed, is that of rarefying the air by 
means of the vacuum which is formed at the 
upper extremity of a barometric tube. 

3. ‘lo M. Pixii fils, for an electro-n 
apparatus, a medal, value 500 francs. It i is We ell 
known, that the first observation of the electric 
spark, obtained by means of the magnet, which 
has completed the analo ry between the etivcts 

















enlous 








yn 


of a magnet and those of a galvanic pile, was 
made by Mr. Varaday. But this experiment 
could not be repe: ated apidly, because it was 





required to overcome the attr: tion of a magnet 
with a piece of iron, with which it was pl. wed 
in contact, by a rather violent effort. M. Vi xil, 
by causing a horse-shoe magnet to revolve op- 
posite a horse-shoe of soft iron, round whieh i is 
wound a conducting wire, m: king a great num- 
ber of turns, has obtained in this wire an elec- 
tric current giving sparks, sliocks, and a: 
posing water. As this curr 
direction at each half tura of 
has tound a means, by employing on electyo- 
dynamic balance, to give it a constant direction: : 
and has thus separa tely vbtained the two gases 
resulting from the decomposition of wat r, and 
a more rapid decomposition. 
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FINE ARTS 





ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Wednesday, the second meeting of this 
Society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern; 
the rooms were crowded by members and their 
friends, lovers and patrons of the arts. 

The display consisted, principally, of the 
works of the most eminent water-colour painters, 
amongst which were some dozen of Turner's, 
from the collection of Mr. Tomkisson, including 
his ‘Windsor Castle,’ ‘ Lancaster Sands,’ ‘ Do- 
as well as his ‘ Cologne,’ so beautifully en- 
eraved by Goodall. 

A delightful specimen in colours, by Boning- 
ton, of a waggon passing over a wild heath, 
attracted much attention, as did also about 
half-2-dozen of Cattermole’s very capital works ; 
we thuurht them better defined, and the sub- 
jects more carefully made out, than is usual 
with this very clever artist. Some sketches by 
Dewint maintained the artist's weil established 
reputation, and a volume of sketches of archi- 
tectural subjects, by Mr. Vickers, much pleased 
US's nor must we forget to mention some very 
able amateur productions, by Lady Ribbesdale. 

Mr. Derby also exhibited a fine copy, painted, 
we heard, for Lady Holland, from Sir Joshua's 
charming picture of Lady Fitzpatrick; and 
much admiration was expressed, of a picture of 
‘Norna,’ for the Scott Gallery, by Etty. 














MUSIC 
, softly sleep my Bonnie Bairn. 
. A. Rowe. 
A soothing plaintive melody, flowing accompa- 
nime nts, and appropri: ate harmony, render this 
a ple: asit ng composition. 





I never can forget thee. A Ballad. 

O, where are the jo 
Lee. 

Tus above will neither detract from, nor add 

much to My. Lee’s musical reputation. 


ys thaé once T[hnew. Alexander 








The War Song of Erin. By John Noblett. 

Tie National Patriotic Hymn. by T. W. Lloyd. 
THe only faults are false accent, bad harmony, 
vulgarity, and monotony. 


Gaily chaunt the Summer Birds. Cavatina. 

Whenrosy daylight fiese Serenade. 
De Pinna. 

Mr. De Pinna is the writer of several popular 

compositions, with any of which the above may 

compete. 


By Joseph 





Farewell to Northxaven. Ballad, by G. Mogarth. 
Tnenre is litle that deserves either praise or 
censure inthis baliad. It, however, wants va- 
riety. 

Through the Emerald Woods. Soug, by George 

Linley, Ils: 1. 

Surnery Mr. Linley must have pilfered this 
from the hurdy-gurdies. It is the orig in: ud air 





that we when blogarth made his sketch 


of the Enraged Musician. 


as playh 





TEEATRICALS 
COVENT GARDEN. 

‘The Irish Wile,’ a regular blunder, was com- 
mitted here on Saturday last. It has since been 
committed to oblivion. We ought to apologize 
for disturbing it; but we cannot resist an expres- 
sion of wonder, that any person who knew the 
inside of a theatre from the out could be found 
to recommend or sanction the performance of 
such a piece of hopeless twaddle, We wish, 


from mere curiosity, to a. ie anybody could 
write it—why anybody could read it—why any- 
body could accept it—why somebody did not 
step forward to point out the manifest i impos- 
sibility ofits sueceeding—and why ev erybody did 
not refuse to act init. It was a hard task for 
us, with our high admiration of Miss Kelly's 
abilities, to sit for nearly an hour and sce lier 


| placed in a situation of such positive degra- 


dation. If the just indignation of the audience 
had not strangled this misshapen thing in its 
birth, we should have given a sketch of what 
was intended for the plot, in order to show how 
completely we are borne out in what we have 
said. As it is, we have only to endeavour to 


| console Miss Kelly by congratulating her on the 


A Ballad by 





compliment paid her by the audience. It was, 
perhaps, the greatest she ever received at their 
hands, earnestly and frequently as those hands 
have been employed in her service. There 
is scarcely another individual upen the stage, 
out of consideration and respect to whom, 
personally, the audience would have sat so 
long and so patiently to have their common 
sense insulted. ‘The conversation with which 
this piece opened was not even finished when 
it became evident that, let the superstruc- 
ture be what it might, the foundation was rotten. 
Sull, it was allowed to proceed; the storm 
commenced brewing slowly, but surely ; and the 
fun (!) of the piece went on in the awful silence 
which preceded its bursting. When, at length, 
this took place, there was no shelter for anybody 
except—behind the curtain. Where a piece is 
a decided failure, we make it a rule not to 
mention the author’s name. In the present 
case there is an additional reason—we do not 
know it. 


xT 


The ballet of © Masanielio’ was given here on 
iursday in very good style. We should prefer 
seeing a national theatre supported by more 
lezitimate means; but as the first rule in riding 
is to stay on your horse somehow, so the first 
rule with a manager is to get his theatre full 
any how—and where more legitimate methods 
have been tried, and have failed, it would be 
going too far to cry out against a species of 
entertainment which, if not quite appropriate, 
is at all events pleasing and elegant, and 
which answers the main end in view. ‘The 
house was well filled, and the thunders of ap- 
plause which were showered on the principal 
dancers, give us good hope that souic of M. La- 
porte’s heavy losses are about to be made up to 
him. 














MISCELLANITA 

Navigation of the Euphrates. —A valuable Re- 
port has, we understand, lately been made to 
Government, by an intelligent and scientific 
officer, on the practicability of a communication 
with Bombay by the Euphrates within forty days. 
If we are correctly informed, the proposed route 
is by steam to Iskenderoon, thence to Bir on 
the Euphrates, by the usual caravans, and 
from Bir down the river to Bombay by steam. 
How far this plan is practicable, we are not, in 
the absence of details, enabled to judge, but 
much credit is said to be due to the ofiicer in 
question, Captain Chesney, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, for the very able manner in which the 
report is drawn up, and for the very enlarged 
views which he has taken as to the ultimate 
results of this important undertaking. We are 
informed that Captain Chesney twice descended 
the Euphrates into the Persian Gulph on a mere 
rait, and that his valuable Hydrographical 
Survey of that river from Bir to the Persian 
Gulph, made under every possible disadvantage, 
is new in the hands of Government. 


Arctic Expedition.—We never doubted that 
the money required for this humane purpose 
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would be arene 
prosperously. The Common Council have given | 
one hundred guineas. | 


The late Mr. William Kuight, F.S.A.—The | 
library and “ very interesting collection of an- | 
tiquities s and curiosities” of this man, described | 
as ‘ Assistant Architect and President Super- 
intendent to the New London Bridge,” 
Wednesday and Thursday last sold by auction, 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Son, at their rooms in Wel- 


ling rton Street, and * Lot 443 !” is thus described | 


in the catalogue—“ The Lower Jaw, and three 
other Bones, of Peter of Corer Cuuncn, the 
ORIGINAL ARcHITECT of Lonpon Bripce, 
found on removing the foundation of the Ancient 
“Chapel.” ’ It was the moral duty of this “ Pre- 
sident Superintendent,” to have taken care that | 
these few remains should have been respectfully 
interred in some neighbouring church-yard—but 
we cannot sufficiently express our disgust at the 
mercenary meanness of those, who could by this 
sale offend a gainst common decency, for the few 


miserable shillings that some curious fool might | 
| coach we have seen. 


be pleased to bid for such a lot. 


The Heidenmauer.—We copy the following | 
| sengers, and the noise occasioned by the escape | 


from the Baltimore Gazette, and are well pleased 
tosee the Americans taking so sensible and correct 
a view of the works and genius of their distin- 
guished country man. Itexactly corresponds with 
ourown opinions( A/‘heneum, No. 248),and makes 

the extravagant puliing of the ‘ Meidenmauer ’ 
by the publishers, not a little ridiculous :—*‘* So 
long as Mr. Cooper coniined himself to America 


turn wpon matters and persons connected with 
that ocean which no one has ever equalled him 
in describing, it was difficult to tind a standard 
in the works of any other author, by which to 


compare his productions, and he probably found | 


this to his advantage in the meed of praise that 
he received. The novelty of his subject gained 
him, perhaps, as many admirers as his style of 
treating it. But when he ventures upon ground 
trod by others, and makes Eurepe his theatre, | 
and its inhabitants, of any age, his acters, he 
puts himself in a contrast which he has hereto- 
fore been saved from; and we think he loses 
by it; and we think, that most of those who 
read the ‘ Heidenmauer,’ will agree with us in 
opinion.” 

A Military aid Naval Magazine is announced 
as about to be published at Washington, U.S. 


Eruption of Mount Eina.—According to the | 





latest French Papers, there was a new eruption 
on the 17th and [Sth ult., by which the town of | 
Brenii, whence our naval hero took his Sicilian 
title, and which contained a population of about 
10,000 souls, has been destroyed. 

Medals.—A number of medals, to the memory 
of Gustavus Adolphus, have been struck in Ger- 
many, where the bicentennial anniversary of 
his death was commemorated on the 6th of 
November, in most of the Protestant States. 
Of these medals, the best, so far as regards an 
animated and a faithful likeness of that great 
monarch, is said to be that which has been en- 
graved by Krueger, of Dresden, who has taken 
the splendid bust of his hero, in the Cabinet of ! 
Antiquities in that city, for his model. The 
obverse of this medal exhibits a spirited full- 
face portrait of Gustavus, encircled with his 
name in capitals, and the reverse, this i inscrip- 
tion—“ He died for the Protestant Faith, in 
the battle fought at Liitzen, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1632.” Beneath, runs the words, 
ss ao in honour of his memory, on the 6th 

November, 1832.’ On the same day, an 
sbeliske sixty feet high, was likewise erected in 
commemoration of him, at Upsala, being a spot 
which enjoyed his peculiar patronage. ‘This 
obelisk has been wrought in Stockholm, at the 
expense of the present King, who has liberally 
come forward to pay also the cost of its trans- 


were on | made on the Harrow Road of 


| in diameter. 


| 


ihe subscription is going on | mission and erection, which will not be less than | fellow. 
° . . 

will you take to let me hang all night on one of 

| themthere pegs? 


two thousand pounds. The pedestal bears the 
following inscription :—‘ To the King, Gustavus 


I say (pointing to the coat-rack), what 


”’—'The disconcertedlandlordat 


Adolphus the Great, Charles (John) the Four- | once said, that an effort should be made to ac- 


teenth, in the name of the Swedish people. Gth 
November, 1852.” 

s.—A few days since trial was | 
the first —— ri- 
mental carriage built by Mr. Squire and Col. 
Maceroni. The constructors appear to ai > 
attained one important step towarcs the per- 
fecting of locomotive carriages for general pur- 


Steam-Carriages 





| poses—that of durability in the several parts of 
| the machinery. 
| with rapidity, and in ample quantity, so far as 
| we are enabled to judge from the shortness of 


Their boiler generates steam | 
| 


the excursion; but it is only by a long journey | 


that the sufficiency of the boiler can be ascer- | 
tained; and such a decided test would be 
better means of determining the relative strength 
of the boiler, engine, and carriage. In facility 
of turning, and of ascending hills, it seems to 
have an advantage over every other locomotive 
The singular appearance 
of the vehicle, which is without a body for pas- 


of the steam, after having performed its work 
in the cylinders, through the chimney-ilue, 
caused a few horses met with on the road to shy 


| alittle; but we have little doubt that all these 


matters of detail will be properly remedied in 
the coaches now preparing by the inventors for 


; public use. 
for the scene of his novels, or made their interest | 


| 


Extraordinary Japanese Mirror.—A curious 
mirror has been recently brought from China 
to Calcutta, and is now amusing the Dilettanti, 
and perplexing the philosophers of our Eastern 
metropolis. This mirror ismade of white metal ; 
it has a circular form, and is about five inches 
It has aknob in the centre of the 

back, by which it can be held, and on the rest of 
the back are stamped, in relief, certain circles 
with a kind of Grecian border. Its polished face 
has that degree of convexity, which gives an 
| image of the face half its nz aval size; and its 
| remarkable property is, that when you refieel the 
| rays of the sun from the polished surface, the image 
of the ornamental border, and circles stamped on | 
the back, is seen distinctly reflected on the wall, 
| The gentleman who brought it from China, s ys 

that they are very uncommon in that country ; H 
| and that this one, with a few others, was brought 
| by a Dutch ship from Japan several years ago. 
On the back of one of these was a dragon, which 
| was most distinctly reflected from the polished 
side. George Swinton, Esq., who has sent the 
account of this curiosity to England, ingeniously 
conjectures that the phenomena may have their 
origin ina difference of density in different parts 
of the metal,-occasioned by the stamping of the 
figures on the back, the light being reflected 
more or less strongly from parts that have been 
more or less compressed. Other speculations 
have been formed as to how these strane cifects 
| are produced, but as the original mirror is to be 
| sent to England, either to Sir David Brewster 
| or to Sir John Herschel, in such able hands the 

question cannot remain long undetermined.— 

| Philosophical Magazine, Dee. | 








| 








Good Accommodations. —On the first evening (of 
the late convention in New England) a Leamster 
drove up to the door of one of the principal inns, 
and asked, ‘*Can I have a bed?”—** No!”— | 
“* Well—part of a bed ?”Every bed in the inn | 
| has two at Ieast.”—** Can you let me sleep in 
the parlour ?”—“ No! we are going to put up 
seventeen beds there directly.”—* Lend me a | 
buiialo skin, I will stretch somewhere and dis- | 
commodate nobody.” —“ No! I shan’t have you | 
in the entry; we shall be up all night, and I | 
don’t want any folks clittering and sprawling 
about the floor where people are passing all the 
time,”"-—=‘' Well! you are an accommodating 





commodate such a good-humoured fellow.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY, 
dn Enigma. 
My complexion’s dull and dark, 
Yet I had a lovely sire. 
I am wingless; but the lark 
Through the skies ascends not higher 
Griefless tears I cause the fair; 
And at my birth dissolve in air. 
THE ANSWER. 
Upon my word, ’tis quite a joke, 
That six such lines should end in smoke. 


An unfortunate Schoolmaster. 
I opened a school, and I married a wife, 
But soon found that both were the plagues of 
my life : 
My scholars paid nothing, my wife was a scold, 
So I shut up the school, ‘ond the furniture sold; 
But to quit plague the second, in vain 1 en- 
qeavour-—— 
The law of the land says she’s mine, and for ever. 








METEOROLOGI cAL JOURNAL 


ane of | Thermom, | Barometer. 
-\Mou. | Max, Min. Noon. 


Winas. | Weather. 











Th. 20) 48 3 | ; S.W Cloudy. 
Fr. 30) 55 37 | S.W. Rain. 
Sat. 1 56 42 | 29.60) 'S.W.toW.| Cloudy. 
Sum. 2 S57 4l 29.50 Ww. Showers. 
Mon. 3! 57 41 29.25 W.to N.| Ditto. 
Tues. 4) 50 35 29.70 N. } Cloudy. 
Wed. 5 59 35 30.04 N.W. Ditto. 





Clouds,—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, Cirrocumulus, 

Nights rainy on Friday, Saturday, Wednesday. Vio 
lent hail-storm N.W. on Sunday P.M. with much thun- 
der and lightning. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45.5°; greatest vari- 


| ation, 23°, 


Day decreased on Wednesday, 8h. 31m. 





IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
The Field Natur s Magazine and Review of 
Animals, Plants, Minerals, the Structure of the Earth, 
and appearances of the Sky, edited by Professor Rennie, 

is announced for publication on the First of January. 
Teacher’s Lessons on Scripture Characters, by 


NOVELTIES 







| Charles Baker. 


Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by 
Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D.&c. Vol. 

The Causes of the French Revolution. 

Chameleon. Second Series, 

The Epigrammatist’s Annual for 1833. 

Frank Orby, a Novel. 

A Tre atise on Happiness, 

Six Weeks on the Loire, witha Peep into La Vendee. 

The Apiarian’s Guide, by J. H. Payne. 





Just published.—Bellegarde, the Adopted Indian, 
3 vols. post Svo. 12. 10s.— Magazine of Natural History, 
Vol. 5, 8vo. 1d. 8s.—Cole’s Renegade, and other Poems, 
6s.—Philips on the Urethra, &c. 8vo. 8s.— Rogerson 
on Inflammation, Vol. 1, 8vo. 15s.—Britton’s Picture of 
London, with Maps, 6s. —Llovd’s Winter Lectures, 8vo. 
I2Xs.—Letters of Sir Walter Scott to the Rev. KR. Pol- 
whe le, &c. post Svo, 4y.—Select Library, Vol. 7, Me- 
moir of Dr. Mason Good, 6s.—Jones’s Biographical 
Sketches of Reform Minutes, Svo. 18s.—Austin’s Se- 
lectioustrom theOld Testament, royal 12mo. 5s.—Count 
Peechio’s Observations on England, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Ge- 
senius’s Hebrew Lexicon, 8vo. td. 5s.—Principles of 
Population, Svo. 10s.— Year of Liberation, 2 vols. 8vo. 
iss.—Sir A. B. Faulkner's Visit to Germany, 2 vols. 
a 8vo. 12. 1s. —Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 

ol. 4, 8vo. 14s.—Biblical Cabinet, 5s.—Girdlestone’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, 9s.—lTennyson’s 
Poems, 6s.—Shelley’s Masque of Anarchy, 2s. 6d.— 
Mrs. Marcel’s Stories for Young Children, 18mo. 2s.— 
‘he Happy Week, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
So many new works, English and foreign, have come 


| crowding on us within the last few days, that we must 


throw ourselves on the indulgence of writers and pub- 
lishers for any sceming neglect. 

W. B. F. There is no such edition—separate publi- 
cation very doubtful, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sale by Auction. 
BOOKS ON ARCHITEC bh — TIQUITIES, THE FINE 


s, 
By Bones. SOUTHGATE, GR Piston and WELLS, at their 
ooms, } Fleet-stre on MONDAY, 10th of Decembe Ty 
1832, and Two following Days, at Half-past Twelve o’Clock 


recisely, including 
L MUSEO PIO CLEMENTINO ET 


CHIARAMONTT, upwards of 400 fine plates, 8 vols. Atlas 
folio; Archwologia, 2) vols. and Index; Stuart and Revett’s 
Athens, 4 vols; Wood’s Palmyra; Adame’s Ruins of Spalatro; 
Architectural Works, 3 vols; Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus, 
5 vols; Newton’s Vitruvius, 2 vols; Galerie Antique; Castell’s 
Villas of the Ancieuts; Wild’s Llustrations of Lincoln and Can- 
terbury Cathedrals, 2 vols; Thoresby’s Leeds, 2 vols; Hofland’s 
White Kuights, India proofs; Wilkins’ Vitruvius; Houbraken’s 
Heads, Xc. Several Copies or Re ye ts, € nee rs, and Copy- 




















rights of Doirt’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. folio; Gwilt’s Archi- 
tecture of Vitruvius; Gwilt’s Rudime ntsof Architecture; Treatise 
on the Equilibriom of Arches; Loudon on Paper Roc Views, 
Sections, Plans, and Details of St. Stepheu’s, ac Vienna; "M ajor’s 


Ruins of Pestum; Cottingham’s Greek and Roman Ornaments ; 
suilder’s Companion; Shaw’s Specimens of the Age of Louis 
XIV; Davisou’s Shop Fronts; Liwood’s Erechiheion; FE 
Prisons, sc. Architectural Drawings and Engravings 
Violoncellos, & Cc. &C. 
May be viewe 4, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 














N“! IONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ry ADELAIDE-STREET, 
near St. Martin’s Church, WEST STRAND, Open daily from 
10 to 6.—Adimission, ls. Catalogue, ls. 


NOW EXHIBITING 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth g 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy 
against Target, in sour seconds, hourly during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in commen use, aud by that of Perkins’ bite invention, 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder. 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidit 

Specimeus of Perkins’ System of Printing 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of 

Magnet, by Saxton, capable of ignitin 

Unrivatled’ Collectionsof Antediluvian Fos 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing 

younds to the square inch, aeriform 

Exiupited every day at 2 and 4 o’clock 
Exemplitication of Watson's Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
ing at Sea 

Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London aud Birmingham 

Models of new Framing of Ships, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat-he ull Sto ne r, Lite- 
rafts, Life-preservers, and numerous otier apparatus, 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed in water—illustrating the 
principle and application of the Bell 

A Selection ot valuable Paintings by the Old 
Which will be found some splendid productic 

The Royal Seraphine, 
on at intervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amuse ment 
are now exbibite d, and additions to the Gallery are made dai ly. 
RCTIC LAND EXPEDITION in Sear 

of CAPTAIN ROSS.—The Committee for arranging 
Expedition beg to state that the Subscriptions already amou 
therefore, in pursuance of the instructions 























‘with hardened Steel 
jugs on Steel, 
unpowder, 

{Organic Remains, 
antiquarian and the 








» With a power of 30,000 
fluids, liquids, or solids, 











sete 
Various im Ai 








Masters, among 
us of Murillo, 


hew Musical lustrament; performed 
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o30d., and that, 
General Meeting, they are authorized to proceed with 
active preparations. As the Expedition, however, cannot leave 
Eugland ull 3,0002. shall have been subseribed, and as the season 
is fast advancing, it is extremely desirable that this sum should 
be speedity raised. 
Subscriptions continue to be received at Messrs. Coutts and 
Co.'s, Strand; essre. }rummonds’, Charing-cross; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne and Smith's mbard-street; and Messrs.Spoouer, 
Attwoods and Co,’s, Gracechureh street, London. As also by Sir 
Wiliiim Forbes and Co. Edinburgh; and Mesers. J. D. Latouch 
and Co. Dublin, Likewise by the Sub-¢ committees in the Coun- 
try; aud by the Bankers by them anpointe 
GEORG 1 















ROSS, Hon. Sec. 


LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL ROMANCE, 
On New Year’s Day wiil be published, greece! w u we Waverley 
ovels, and handsomely bound in el 4 
[HE GHOST HUNTER and nis F AMIL Y, 
By the Author of the ‘O’Hara Ta 

First Mouthly Volume of Thi “iunrary OF 
MANCE, edited by LEITCH RITCHI 

A winsesaan of highiy-interesting works, written the most 
popular authors in romantic literature, will appear monthiv; 
each volume will be complete in itself, and will equal in quantity 
two volumes of a common Novel, 

Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. € 
by eve ry k Bookseller in the Kingdom, 





Forming the 


‘ornhill, London ; and sol 





Ina few. days will be —_ on Es 4to. with Nineteen Plates, 


HE PHILOSOPHIC AL TRANSAC- 

A TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the 
Year 1832, Part I. 
Containing the fol! owing Papers: 1, Dr. Davy on the new 
Volcano in the Mediterranean—z, Dr. Davy’s Farther Notice of 
the same—3, Captain Smyth on the Site and Origin of Graham 


nd—4, Dr. Davy'’s Experiments and Observations on the Tor 
jo—5, Dr. Ritchie’s Experimental Researches on Voltaic 
lectricity—6, Sir Charles Bell on the Organs of the Homan 


oice—7, Dr. Hall on Respiration and Irritability in the Animal 
ingdom—s, Dr. Hall on Hybernation—9, Mr. Lubbock’s Re- 
rehes in Physical Astronomy —10, Mr. Ne wport on the 
Nervous System and Metamorphoses of the Sphinx ligustri—i, 
Mr. Baily on the Correction of a Pendulum for the Reduction 
to a Vacuum—12, Commander Belcher’s Magnetical I xperi- 
ments on the Coast of Africa—i3, Mr, Osler on the Avatomy and 
Habits of Marine Testaceous Mollusea- —14, Mr. Owen on the 
Mammary Glands of the Ornithorhynchus paradorus—15, Prof. 
Daniell on the Water Barometer of the Roval Society—16, Mr. 
Hudson's Hourly Observations and Experimental lavestigations 
onthe Barometer—|7 Mr. Lubbock on the Tides in the Port of 
Lenadon—is, Mr. Lub ’s Researches in Physical Astrono my. 
Printed by Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street; and 
gold by all Booksellers, 











| 





Dr. CHAL ME = Sand Dr, DOYLE on POOR LAWS, 


t published, price 2s. 6d. 
ue EV IDE: NCE given by Dr. CuaLMERs 
d Dr. Dovie betore a SELECT COMMITTEE of the 
HOUSE of COMMONS in 1590, on the STATE of IRELAND. 
With reference to the much-agitated question of Irish poor 
laws, this evidence is in the bi ghest degree tnportant, and it is 
notof merely temporary interest. Dr. Chalmers’ evidence con- 
plete exposition of the system of managing the poor 
» more ‘particularly of the plan adepied by him at 
and Dr. Doyle’s is full of vivid skete hes of the state 
t 7 he remarks of both on popular education are 
worthy of the greatest attention; and their opposed a nts 
as to the e pedi acy of poor laws, deserve the most caretul con- 
sideration in fort ning an opinion on the subject. 
: Baldwin and Co, Paternoster-row; and S, Gioom- 
bridg ge, Panye r-alley. 























Just published, by William Collins, Glasgow; and W huaker, 
reacher, and Co, Ave Maria jane, Loudon. 
6 
EC TURES on REVIN \LS Sof RELIG ION. 
a By W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 
an Lotroductory I oy bythe Rev REDFORD, Worcester, 
aud the Rey. J. A. JAMES, Birmingham, 


4 
With 








Tn 8vo. price 12 ' 
On Political Economy in Connexion with the 
Moral State 


Moral Prospects of Society. By Thomas 
Chaimers, D.D, 





o 
Oe 
Tn &vo. price ¢ 
On the Use and Abuse of Lite rary and Hecle- 
siastical, or Charch and College Endowme nis. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. 
4, 


In 8vo. price 2s. 
On the Supreme Importance of a right Moral 
to a right Kec cal State of Society. With some Remarks on 


a recent in the Ediuburgh Review, By ‘Thomas 
Chalmets, 


Ts EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. IX. for DECEMBER, is now published, price 2s. 6d. 
om nts: 1, The Church of England and the 

* Phone ye gs Coral Peads— i, Some late 

, Exq.—4, Meet Me To-night- 


of a Stoveol T < d Flour, by the Author of *Corn 
—6, Characteristics of 








Dissenters—2, 
Passages in the 
he History 
aw Rhymes’ 
Genius of Scott, by Harriet Martineau 


















—7, The Boar Song—s, Fallacies concerning ‘Tithes—9o, Sonnets 
to lone—10, Sea-B or, the Mysteries of Liovd’s—11, The 
Pory Hearts of E i—12, Perey Bysshe Sheiley—13, The 
Rover's Song—t4, inw’s Rad tures on Jurisprudence—15, 
Aristocratics | The forme if a Novel—i6, A Conservative 
Chant—17, The Tory oan ire- , Letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ou the Electio a 1 iry Member of Parliame nt, and 





shed © r The Assessed Taxes 

Spontaneous Combustion in the Royal 

place Book—2z, Montily Register, 
State of Commerce aud Manutactures—New 

Fine Arts—the Dra ma ei —Births, Mar- 
23, Tory Peace meetir 

Fait, Edinbu Bhs Simpkin and Marshall, 

bu Cumming, Dut 


Direct and In- 
direct 
ehide—21, 
’olitical History 
Lioiis— the 
riages, and Deaths 

William 
and J 








London; 





ADDITIONAL pea a I 111,—Fo ovember, 1832. 


Tait’s Edinburgh Mag 


tzine still maiutains the eminence it has 
ding periodicals, both with respect to the 
manner in Which its original ticles are 
in promoting * the cause of the 
n Journal, 

s love poetry, will do well to read a long 
last namber of Vaits admirable Magazine, 
autestarticle we have read 
2 Vainable paper on the Puuish- 





reached amor 
hervons and spirite 
written, and its 


eth 
gx the 













the 


istold in a neat and 
ess amusing and in- 


ferald, 

rom real Life,’ 
tion 

my such a scene, to which 





" i rise. This 
are alone suf- 
ficient to ensure the success of Tait’s present nuinber.- ~Aberdeen 


Herald. 


Herve is ¢ 2 Samiples ; eeding 





atevery su 
I; 





number we ave more del tid jostructe Vthils Ma agazine 
there has been no * bli stiow ;’ all has been above- 
board, and plain unsoph r. Thee u have 


been fairly ceals with 

of their castigation in such cases nev 

inistry have also been impartially handled, 

been rigerously cauterized, and pr 
« carne 











Pheir actions 
or blame dealt out 
ymmmend a perusal of 
dly perpose at this time, 
| gentry bethink themselves, 








and make some of our aces MK 
ere it be too lat 





iis me nth, amons gst whic h we 





‘ *, 
snd the Witch.’ 
tous plece of satire, its 
U 


Litt ot uP a 
lying in its truth,” 





feel ourselves 

we do not concurin all the 

wy of the objects advocated in its 
' 


rint of ability, we still 
although 
ts expressed, or In ny 





bound to report fave 
sentine 






pages, With seareely any ex the contents, Whether prose 
or poctry, criticism, ure all made subservient to 
the grand design of inculeating the peculiar opinions, to support 


Which the Magazine was expressly e- 
tice, and the greatest happiness of the 
dictate every actof legisation.]—Of Mr. Lait’s political int ’ 
however, and that of his contr riba ors—many of whom, we know, 
stand at the very head of their party—no man ein do 

H nent sevecee that the go 
, and not the unjust advant 
all their efforts seem to be directed. We 
will be exerted for good, [it shall, 
Journal; a liberal Tory paper, 
the head of the Scott sh wewspaper press. 

Tait’s Maye ve, the fearless friend of freedom, 
te of the rights of the many, the 
is really conducive to the public 
exposer of mismanagement and corruption—we rejoice to tiv 
has reached a status in the literary world, from which, we opine 
it will not easily be displaced.—S/irling Journal, 

The case of the slavehoiders, ther onaries,and Mr, Jeremie, 
is placed by Tui? in its proper colours.— Essex Independent, 

The spirited conductor of this new periodical has treated his 
readers, this month, to plenty of fun and humour. Both Whigs 
and Tories fall under his caustic lach,—H volmer’s Exeter Gazetie, 


tblished—! that trath, jus- 
greatest number, should 












trust their infleence 
and not for evil.—Aberdeen 
iid, in point of circulauon, at 








the strenuous 
unflinching supporter of 
weal, and the undauw — 
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MRS. S, C, HALL’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


T HE BUCCANEER, 
By the Author of ‘ Sketches of Irish Character,’ 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Late ¢ elburn i and Bentley. ) 
ow re read y, 


ROOFS of the ILLUSTR ATIONS to 
TURNER'S ANNUAL TOUR, and HEATH’S BOOK Og 











BEAUTY, for 1533. 
Plain Proofsin a Porttolio .. ee £2 20 
India Proofs .. ores - 330 
Betore Letters s 40 
Pablished by Moon, Boys, and ants 6, Pall all; and may 
be had of all Book and cae aes 





The Proof Plates to oe es, and Pic- 
turesque | — for 1833. 


day is published, pric , ca 


N INTHODUCTORY LECTURE de- 
livered in KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, November 17, 


Ry the Rev. M.S, ALEXANDER, 


TS 





Professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature in the College, 
Printed for B. Feliowes, Bookseller and Publisher to the Coj- 
kc if streets 











WORKS OF SIR WALTER sc cOTT. 
Published this day, price 


oe WAVERLEY NOVE Ls, Vol. XLII. 


Thie Volume concludes the Tale of the FAIR MAID of 
PERTH; and is very beautifully illustrated from Designs by T, 
Dunean, ‘and D. O. Hill. 

\ ole XXIV. of 
lished. : 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and 
Co. London. Of whom may be had, 

All the early Volumes of the Waverley 
Novels, from Wavericy to Woodstock » price Ss. eae h. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 6d. eaeh. 

‘Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories from 
the History of France. 3 vo Is. 109. 64 


the New Issue is also just 












Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. 11 vols. 
Svo. 6/. The same, 11 vols. ismo, 3/. 3s. 

Sir Walter Scott's Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. Svo. 3/. 12 


rr Phis Collection includes the celebrated Lives of the Eng- 
lis: Novelists. 


Captain Basil Hall's Voyages. 6 vols. 11. 10s. 





The Cook’s Oracle. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. 7s. 6d. 

Destiny. By the Author of ‘ Marriage. 
3 vols. 1. 11s. Gd. 

ithe Istof January will be TY to be continued Monthiy, 
qi E BRITISH LIBRARY, 

comprising the CLASSIC AUTHORS of GREAT BRIT. AIN, 
elegantly printed in foolscap 6vo. price Three Shillings, 
TILE PLAN OF THE WORK IS— 





To publish the Works of the principal authors of Great 
in Mouthly Volumes, each containing from 320 to 400 
. With Hiustrations on Wood, where necessary, at the lowest 
ssitle price. 
If. A leading object will be to free the British Library from 
the nomerous errors Which abound in even the best editions of 
our popular writers, 
Ill, Where various readings oceur, they will be introduced, 
ses Where the lapse of time may have produced obscurity, 


I 
pag 
pr 















and in¢ 
or the progress of discovery has extended our knowledge, notes 
i —the text being always preserved pure, and 
nent. 


The whole will eonstitute a Series connected and arranged 
by Indices, or the writings of each author may be purchased 
eeprrately, periect ia themselves, accompanit d with a Biogra- 
plical Memoir of the Author, either selected, or written ex- 
pressiv for the British Library, 

V. The Series will embrace all our great classic writers in 
pcb y, Hesrory, Puritosopny, Natt RAL History, Pouirr 

ITERATURE, and Fierton.—L ists of the fort! scoming works will 
1 volame. 
civadmits of a doubt that this undertaking, embracing 
» price, beautiful typography, careful collation, and 
enient shape, Must Obtain extensive patronage. Those who 

gard money tess than time, will be led insensibly to renew pro- 

fitable study; the young will commence their reading with the 
best examples of se holarship, while the humble and poor nay 
become possessed of those genuine sources of moral and intel- 
lectual eminence. The First Volume will contain 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 
And Observations on Nature, with Hlustrations by Bonner, and 
Notes by Captain Thomas Brown, . President of the Royal 
Piysical Society. 

London: Pubiished for the Proprietors, by William Orr, Pater- 
noster-row; James Chambers, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book» 
seliers in Vown and ¢ ountry. 

















On December dist will be published, price One ipsa to be 


continued Monthly, with [lustre 

THE FIELD NATURALIST’ s MAGA- 

ZINE and REVIEW of Animals, Plants, Minerals, the 

Structure of the Barth, and App ‘ances of the S 
lited by Professor RENNIE, King’s College, ‘London, 

Author of *tusect Architectur ‘Alphabet of Insects,’ &e. 

This publication has been projec ‘ted tor the purpose of commu- 
nicating simple facts in Natural History, unclogged by the too 
often fanciful theories of Systematists, and unsuilied by that 
spirit of controversy and abuse which has of late years been too 
frequently introduced into similar works. In prosecution of this 
plan, We earnestly call upon those of our countrymen who are 
favourable to the spread of plain knowledge in this most interest- 
ing branch of science, to assist us by the communication of such 
facts as fall within their observation, 

Communicationsfor the Editor, and Books for Review, to be left 
with the Publisher, William Orr, 14, Paternoster-row; Mr. 
: h a rs, Hanover-street, Edinburgh; or Messrs. Carry aud Co. 

Jubli 
of whom may be had, in one vol. 18mo. with upwards of 100 
Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. bound, 


The Alphabet of Botany, for the Use of 


Beaianees being Vol. 2 of Professor Rennie’s ¢ Scientifig 
Alphabe' ets,” 
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HE QU ARTERLY REVIEW 
Will be published in a few days. 
Job mn Tay, \ Ibe marle -stree rt. 








press, 8v 


the 
N the ADMINIS RAT ION of BRITISH 
INDIA; illustrated with Official Papers aud authentic 
Documents. 
By Sir JOHN ALC OLM, 
be 


John | Murray ari stree t. 
“ 








nafew days, 8vo. 2nd edition, 
‘KETCH Oe the SLKHS, with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter tg sthe Navigati a of the Indus. 
By Sir JOHN MALCOL 
_John ianer, Albemarle ves et. 
—_————— ia 
On the Ist of January (to be continued on the Ist of every omens 
price Sixpence, with Wooc vilgs, 
HE ZOOLOGICAL MAGAZINE; or, 
Journal of Natural History. [ntended asacheap, amusing 
and eet Companion to the Study of Z« ology aud Natural 
Histor 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-laue. 
Tob be h had of all Book Hers. 








The 4th edition, in 2 = ex poherd 4c characte ristic Plates, 


HE DOMESTIC. “MANNERS of the 


AMERICANS, 
By Mrs, FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
By the same Author, 
The Refugee in America, A } 


post 6v0 





Novel. 3 vols. 


Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


Early in y ce UN! Vi be published, 
> 
HE DU BL VERSITY ‘CALEN- 
& = same plan as the Oxford and 
Calendars.) 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London; and 
Curry and Co, Dublin. 








CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY—With several Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSERVA- 
TION of NATURE; or, Hints of Indacement to the 

Siudy of Natural aya tions and Appearances, in their Con- 

nexions ag Relation 

By MUDIE, "Author of the § British Naturalist,’ Ke. 
enter the 77th volume of * Constable’s Miscell: any.’ 
$y the same Author, 


First Lines of Zoology. 6s. 
First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 4s. 
The Picture of India. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 12s. 
Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. . 
Just published, in 8vo. 7s. be 
HE PRINCIPLES and P i ACTICE of 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of Studeuts in the 
Vaiversity. 
By JOHN HIND, M.A. FRA 
Late Fellow iad 7 of Sidney Sussex ¢ terol Cambridge. 
3yv the same Author, 
Rig Binisnnis of Algebra. nd edition, Svo. 


“The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nhometry. 2nd edition, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
A Digested Series of Examples in the Dif- 
ferential C me is 80. Sy. 
take , Tre ac her and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


PETER PAR LEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS 
Most beautifully printed, and embellished with 20 Engrasings 
on Wood, price only 5s. m cloth binding 


TALES about ANIMALS; ¢ ompri sing | 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, sy arty and lusects, 
By PETER PARLEY 














Author of * Taies about Europe,’ xe 
Chiswick: Printed tor T. T. T Chu ees N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kerby, Oxtord-street; R. Griffin and 
Co, Glasgow ; Stillies, &c. Ediuburgh ; also J. Cumming, and 
W. F. Wakema V. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 
pu E GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of The Mother’s Book.’ 
Sth edition, with 110 beautiful Cuts, price 4s, Gd. in boards; or 
5s. 6d. ee giltedges, Printedatthe Chiswick Press, 
so, a new aud beautiful edition of 
The C hild’s Own Book, with 300 Cuts, price 
7s. 6d. in boards; or 8s. + pret in cloth, gilt edges s. 
London: Printed for T, T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N, Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Kerby, Oxford-street ; Gril ‘fin and Co, 
Glasgow: Stillies and Brothers, Edinburgh; J. Cumming, and 
W. F Wakeman, Dublin, 





ARROWSMITH’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
yee SCHOOLS, 
ust published, 
1. GRAMMAR ot MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, —— d for the Use of King’s Collegeschool, 
By AARON ARROWSMITH, 
Hydrographer to the ‘King, and Member of the Royal Geogra- 
yhical Society. 
12mo, price 6%. bound, or with 25 Maps, 12s. bound. 
A Praxis on the Gramm: ir of Modern 
Geography. By A. Arrowsmith. 12mo. price Is, 3d. 
3. An Atlas of Modern Geography, for the 
Use of King’s College School. By A. Arrowsmith. Price 7s, 
half-bound. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Bookseller and Publisher to the Col- 
lege, Ludgate-street ; and S. Arrowsmitl, Soho-square. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
A Grammar of Ancient Geography. 
Price Gs. bound ; or with 19 Maps, 12s. bound, 
A Praxis on ditto. 12mo. price Is, 3d. 
An Atlas of Ancient Geography, Price 7s. 


2mo. 


Mr. Bentley (late Colburn and 


From the Formation of the Regiment under General Monk, 
the Batule of Waterloo, 


NEW PU BL ICATIONS. 
s, New Burlington Street. 
December 1. 
Sentley,) will publish the follow- 
ing New Works during the present Mouth; 


MR. BEN TLEY’S } 


1. 
THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty. 
In 2 vols, svo. With numerous Embellishments, 


RIGIN and SERVICES of the COLD- 


STREAM GUARDs. 


By COLONEL MACKINNON, 


» 
vols, § ine Portrait. 
MEMOIRS oF si WHELAN, HOSTE, Bart. 


N., K.C.B., KEM 
Including his € aon voudence, &c. By Lady Harriet Hoste. 
Be 
In 2 vols. vo. 
THE AMERICAN STAGE, 
Including Anecdotes of English Performers in the United States, 
from t to the Present Time. 
By William Dunlap, Esq. Author of * Memoirs of George 
Frederick Cooke,’ Xc. 
4. 


In 2 vols . 
TRAVELS IN UPPER INDIA, 
and in Parts of the Himalaya Mountains. With Sxetches of the 
Courts of the Native Princes, &c. By Major Archer. 












}. 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
In 5 vols. post sve. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON, 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 

6. 





In 3 vols. post 
LIFE OF % SAILOR. 


By a Captain in the Royal Navy. 


THE 





INTERESTING NEW WORKS 
Just publisiied My Richard Bentley, New pastlegnon aren, 
late Colburn and Be ntley 
PRESENT 8ST AT E of HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 
In 2 vols. post Sv0, 


VISIT ar wn 


THE LOW Ms OU = t RIES IN 1829-30-31. 
by Sir A. B. Faulkner. 
“ 


The FOURTH VOL, of the: ENGLISH TRANSLATION of the 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
CDUCHESS of ABRANTES.) Written by Herself, 

Compti-i among other interesting features, an Account of 
Gen, Junot’s Secret Mission to the Courts of Madrid and Lisbon, 
with Anecdotes of the Nobility of Spain and Portugal. 





” 
Oe 
edition, in 3 vol Ss. post &v 
ZONR AB. 1 HWOSTAG Ee 
By the Author of ¢ Hajji Baba.’ 

* Tis beauties are numerous, its descriptions full of strength. tte 
is the very best book we lave read for a cousiderable period.’ 
Metropoliten. 

‘Novels of this stamp and character are valuable additions to 
literature.”’—Fraser’s Megazine. 











Complete in * vols. £ with fine Portrait, engraved by Finden, 
from 69 ¢rizina, Painting by Sir MH. Raebura, Maps, Ac. 
Liki OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, Barr. 

By Theodore Hook, Esq. 

Including his Correspondence with the Dake of Wellington, 
Marquess of Wellesley, Lords Melviileand Castlereagh, Sir John 
Moore, and other dis inguished Characters, in the possession of 
Lady Baird. 





De 
OTTERBOURWN E; 
Or, the EARLY DAYS of f HOTSP UR. 

By the Author of * Derwentwater,’ 3 vols, 

* The author of this very striking story, we think, is destine ed 
to occupy a distinguished place as an historical novelist.’ 
Morning Post. 

* Guerbourue is a spirited tale of the Walter Scott class. The 
author has a quick eye for the picturesque, and much vigour and 
liveliness of fancy.” —Sun, 






6. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST, 
By the Author of ‘Stories of W ert Or 
“© 4 work aliogether after our own hearts.””—N 
* Every species of * wild sport? pecuhar to the 
inimitably described, and seasoned with aneedotes, sketches, and 









tales, alternately humorous and pathetic, but all true to nature. 
poi nited Service Journal, Dec. 
7. 
Complete in 3 . handsomely bound in 
THE = Nistt dy — 
Thomas Roscoe, Ex 
Comprising a S« ee of National Tales of 4 ife and Adventure. 
Translated from the Origiuals, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices, Xe. 
** Produc 1s that have been popular many centuries in their 





native soil.”’—Spectator. ; 
“The tales are all remarkable, and many admirable, The 






work will prove a valuable addition to our literature.”—New 
Monthly. 
Ss. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 65. ne atly bound and em aes llis shed, and 
printed unifor with the Waverley No 
FLEETWOOD; 


Or, THE Nes MAN OF FELLING, 
B . Godwin, Esq. 
With a new Preface by ae Author, containing Anecdotes of his 


TO ZOOLOGISTS.—CUVIER’S GREAT WORK. 
| ISTOIRE NATURELLE des MAM- 

MIFERES. In folio, Pilates beautifully coloured, 
Livraisons 1.465, 35 
Published in Paris at fr. 97 5, and usually sold in London for 
48l. los. 

Dutau and c ©. 37, Soho-square. 
st published, in BVO. we 4s. od, sewed, 

rPHE ¢ "ON. JUGAT ING. DICTIONARY of 
all the FRENCH VERBS. 
By LUCIEN DE RUDELLE, 
Dulau and Co, 37 











- Soho- square. 





NE WW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAVE NDISH? 
In a few days will be published, foolscap 6vo. price bs. 6d. 
U 


|i ll . 
7 sd » & H 
A Literary, Political, and Naval Satire of the Day. 
Addressed to Lord Brougham, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 











PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, 
In one vol. vo. price 10s, boards, 

N ENQUIRY iene the PRINCIPLES of 
£ POPULATION ; exhibiiing a System of Regulations for 
i : designed immediately to lessen, and finally to remove, 
the Evils which have hitherto pressed upon the Labouring Classes 
ol Society. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








Ina few days will be published, in one vol, 8vo, 
i ISSERTATIONS. vindicating the 
CHURCH 3 ENGLAND, on certain essential Points of 
POLITY and DOCTRINE, 
By the Rev. JOHN SINCL AIR, M.A. F.RS.E 
Of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Minister of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Ch wel, yg 
London: Printing for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, ‘pail Mali; and Beli and 
Bradtute, Edinburgh. 





Now publishing, under the Direction of the 
C mantis of General Literature and Education, ap, pointed by 

ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
ta AL FAMILY SERMONS, in 

Monthly Parts, at 1s. each. 
Part 1. coutains Sermons by the Bishop of London, Dr, Dealtry, 
the Dean ‘of Chichester, Rev. E arsh, Rev. T. V. Short. 

art Il, Sermons by the Bishop Ban the Dean of Chester, 
tev. A, M. Campbell, Rev. 5. Ric kards, Archdeacon Bather, 
Kev. C. W. Le Bas. 
London: John W. West 


Strand. 








Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, 











Just publi lishe 


77 E MORNING W ATC Hs or, Quarterly 

Journal on Prophecy and Theologic al Review. 

* The doctrines it’ professes are inculcated by well-known 
writers of very popular talents.”"— Edinburgh Review. 

** The saga of the learned editor of this journal seems to 
have lifted the veil (referring to an article entitled * Babylonian 
Tascriptions and Almanac and he has by bis first attempt, if 
we de not greatly mitstak e, placed the inscriptions of Babyion in 
a course of explanation similar to that opened by the primar 
efforts of Dr. Young to those of Egypt. This discovery, although 
published two months since, miy yet be unknown to many of our 
readers, in Consequence of its aimouncement ina journal which, 
ilthough of greateritical merit and ability, hos, from the peculiar 
theological opinions—those of Mr. Irving —w hic h it advocates, 
been, we believe, hitherto of more limited cireuiation than it is 
justiy entitled ee as a journal of learnis nd science.” —Literary 
Gazette, Nov. 

blished for ae Proprietors, by James Fraser, 215, Regent- 
ind to be had (by order) of all Booksellers. 


NEW JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE PEOPLE. 
On Saturday, the 45 sth of December, in 16 4to. pages, price 7d 
> First Number of 
REFLECTOR, a NeEws-, 
\ > of Potrtics, Lirerature, and the Drama, HE 
REF! re TOR has been undertaken to supply certain of those 
hew Wants which have arisen among the Preor.ie, Sith their ac- 
quiremcut of new ideas, The deep feelings which they have 
undergone tor the last thirty years, on every subject interesting 


























PPHE ‘WEEKLY 





to humau welfure, have produced an amount of thought—espe- 
cially among those who have suflered—far deeper, wiser, and 
more couscions of itself, than ean readily be conceived by those 


who have sufiered less. To the right direction of the thought 
aud knowledge thus acquired, and to the farther promotion of 
the happiness of all, The Reflector will devote itself, Its cause 
will be, uneceasingly, that of the People—of the Lasounine 
PorvLatio 








ers ul aepartene nts will consist of * Domestic 
i The Moral Lessous ot the Police OFF 
| tie al Unions’—* Notes of the Week’ —* Historical I 
ties: History of the House of Commons’—* Essays on Literature’ 
‘The Drama’—* Pine Aris,’ with early and careful Reviews’ 
of every new work of interest. With the assistance of men whose 
names have become eminent in literatere, it will claim a right to 
no ordinary aitention from every cliss, however accomplished by 
education, or made wise by experience. 
Advertisements will be received at the Office, No. 22, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street; Orders by W. Smith, , Strand; F. Cc. 
Westley, 165, Strand; and all Booksellers and Newsve nde 1s. 














CLOTHES FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
] RODGERS, Tattor, &c. 5, Crry-Roan, a 
eF © few Doors from Finsbury-square, respectfally submits for 
ction of the Public bis Charges for Young Gentlemens 











Saxony Superfine Spencer Suit £218 0 
by ~e« 21 0 

Do. Do. = 210 0 

Do, Do. <a 225 

Do. lv ee 220 
Do. Coburg ’ Dress 140 

Do, Opera Dow. « 118 0 

Do, Tanick Do. .« 116 0 


Let it be borne in mind that, in addition to their being made of 
SUPERFINE WEST OF ENGLAND CLOTHs, they will be got 
up in the most FASHIONABLE and ELEGANT STYLE, and 
made to fit in the most graceful manner, not to be surpassed by 
any Patablishwent in London ; in short, if after any Suit is made 
the mest ENTIRE SATISEAG — is not given, the purchaser 
has the right of returning the 

)! No Clothes heptieady ma oe , but a Suit made in a few hours, 
if required, x 

N.b. Gentlemen and Ladies addressing a line per post, can be 

wailed upon With Patterns, if within six miles, 





Literary Life, written expressly for this edition, forming the 





half-bound, 


zend Volume of the ‘ Staudard Novels, 


Terms, Cash upon delivery, 








800 SHE ATHEN ZUM. 
























SPLENDID ANNUALS, 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. 
Price 21s. in moroceo ; large paper, with India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
| <n : WW ‘ 
HEATH’S BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1833 
a : 9 
With 18 beautifully-engraved Female Fancy Portraits, anda Vignette Title, from Drawings by the first Artists. 
rye t: 1 . 
Lhe Literary ic cepeataes by L. KE. L. 

List of Plates. Painters. Engravers. List of Plates. Painters. Engravers, 
eh ENCHANTRESS — ..eeee W. Towall .... eeee J. Thomson RE ray Miss Eliza Sharpe e... H. Robinson 
IGNETTE TITLE 2... 07 H. Corbvould H. Robinsoa Miss L. Sharpe <2 LT. Ryall 
Me DORA ecco ecco oo Corbould I, Hopwood F. Stone oose J. Thomson 
LOLAH* ase - Boxall .. W. HL. Mote WV. Boxall 4. Thomsou 
THE MASK * — Hurper i H. Coox F. Stone ee J. Thomson 
LEQNORA T. A. Woolnoth T. Woolnoth ae ha + Ryalt 
JRA . W. Wright Seriven jon, RA, Jochran 
DONNA JUL rr. Stone eee » Robinson bs Wris ht ee o £. A. Dean 
MADELINE fan 2” 2 Bie E. T. Parris eseoee HH. 'T. Ryall, 

THE ORPHAN” is Miss L, Sharpe 2. HLT. Ryall 





‘The Plates marked * illustrate Lord Byron’s Poems. 
Those marked { iliusirate Sir Walter Scou. 





Vill be published on the 14th instant, 


TURNER'S ANNUAL TOUR, 


Containing 21 beautifully-finished Plates—Views on the River Loi ire—from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Es 
Deseriptive Letter-press by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 


Royal Svo. bound in morocco, 2. 2s.; India Proofs, only 100 Copies, before letters, ditto, 42. 4s. 


R.A, 


3 
- 











List of Plates. Engravers. List of Plates. Engravers. List of Plates. Engravers. 
NTES W.. Miller - ENE ON THE LOIRE ee + Wallis 2 5 AUGENCY eseeee R. Brandard 
5 t TWE ER N Cc i NIRMONT \ > » FLOREN t. Brandard Jt LANs, row Rs por eeee W. Radelyfle 
MAL W. Miller on PLEAN . Thomas Higham MONTE i aha seve J.T. Willmore 
CHATEAU DE NANTES W. Miller CHATE XU HAM ciated RIETZ, NEAR SAUMUR eoee BR. Brandard 
TOURS eeceee R. Wallis Qadon and A » Brandard CLAIRMONT —.... ° escece J.T. Willmore 
. ar me Kk, Brandard | COTEAUX DE, MAURES Ik. Wailis PALACE AT BLOIS +. =R. Wallis 
CHE CANAL OF THE “LORE h | AMBOISE J. B. Allen SAUMUR eccccece eseeee J.T. Willmore 
AND CHER seen coos J Fe Jeavons | DITTO WR. Siti BLUIS ae eeeeee Ry Brandard, 








Handsomely bound in rose-coloured morocco, price One Guinea; large paper, with India Proofs, 22. 10s. 
TWH =e WON PMAaK\TT Ty Tn Q« 
HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL FOR 1833, 
Containing 26 a -finished Plates, executed by the first Engravers, from Drawings by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. With 
Travelling Sketches on the Rhine, in Be ‘Igium, and in Holland, by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

















List of Pilates. Engravers. List of Plates. Engravers. : List of Plates. Engravers. 
ST. GOAR . t. Wallis | CORLENCE ——asese oe J. Cousens BRUSSELS — ..... eseeeee J. H. Kernott 
COLOGNE (Vignette cag ) + Cousins } EURENBRELESTI N from Cobletiwe Ke Brandard rss news View onthe Scheidt... RK. Wallis 
STRASBOURG ooo Carter COBLENCE BREIDG S. Fisher ! wece “eo + Lewis 
HEIDELBERG _....... t. Wallis | ANDEUNACH evcece RK, Brandard | an ick eeeeee cere S. Lacey 
—— —,, CASTLE OF J.T. Willmore NONNENWERE filial J.C. Varrail | ROTTERD Ay cosseee J. Carter 
dee coccce oo W. Hill { DRACHENFI Ls ‘ ‘harles ile ai | MILL NEAR THE HAG UE- eeee RR. Brandard 
BINGE WV. Flovd } or SRERG CASTLE, . Wa | SCHEVELING R, Brandard 
_—., pan View ee t. Wallis ! NE BON? ° ( ‘h res . u te HOMEWARD nouND, BRILL “IN W, Mill 
RHEINSTEIN ghostae .Sunith COLOG NE or J.T. Wilinore H THE DISTANC ae or 
*,* A few of the Fi irst Volume may still be had. 
Price 21s. in crimson silk ; large paper, 22. 12s. 6d. 
\ > - 9 7 i! ™ ia es y Yope 
THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1838 
e ie eDedo 
vase 1 . 
Edited by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 
Embellished with 17 highly-finished Line Engravings. 

List of Plates. Painters. Engravers. List of Plates. Painters. Engravers. 
PRESENTATION PLATE ee ee H. Corbould ee S. Mitan FLORA ii seca eccooe Miss E. Sharpe oo «+ T. Engleheart 
THE ADIEU (Frontispiece) .. A. E. Chalon, R. «. C, Heaih Abt 2 ” eeeeese . secceeee He ag pe evecee Cy — 

a GW. Wyor RA, ane ‘s iA OLIO es cove eoce M. Wright ee «» C. Heath 
FITLE, MEDALLION OF THE KINGS i. car ‘ ate - e ot acy and S, Mitan P LPTIA : oe eves ooee esse ——Cattermole .. eo Rolls 
THE UNLOOKED-POR RETURN oe Miss L, Sharpe - J. Goolvear ROSINA ecco » Boxail ee «» J. Edwards 
| a Ee Hi, Liverseege  .. ee Cy Heath VERR . XIN THE VAL D'AOSTA ee C. Stantield ue -. C. Heath 
c ALUS MARIUS” MOU eerie get bn M . . JEANNIE IN THE a . AWS HIUT .. + Richter oo. e- CC. Rolls 
HE RUINS OF CARTHAGE John Martin ceseee We Wallis FALL OF THE RIL a. ee W. Turner, R.A... J.B. Allen 
THE BRIDEMAID  ...e. . cose Fe Ti Pasrio C,. Heath ONE. PEEP WAS E Now cu” evoreree Hi. Richter o eoee F, Bacon 


LURENBREITSTEIN eree eee i “MW. furner, j ReAcse BR. Wallis 


CONTRIBUTORS, 





Lord Dove J. H. Lowther, Esq. M.P. James Boaden, Esq. Author of § Frankenstein’ 
Leiteh Rate thie, Esq. Hou. Granticy Berkeley Lord Mahon Hon, Hobart Craddock 
Miss A. Strickland Hon. H. Liddeti Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley Author of  Hajji Baba’ 
John Carne, Esq. K. Bernal, Esq. M.P. Mrs, Charles Gore Archdeacon Spencer 
Countess of Blessington Lord Mor;eth Colley Grattan, Es Miss L. EB. Landon, Xe. Xe. 





*,* The preceding Volumes can still be had. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, London. 
Proofs of all the above Works may be had of Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers, Pall Mall. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court,Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENA UM OFFICE, No. 2, CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. FRANCIS ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Countr: 
+ G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. Pratt & Barney, Brussels; PERTHES & Besser, Hamburg; F. Furiscner, Leipzig; Messrs, Pgasopy & Co, New York, 
and Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.—Price Ai. ; ; Orin Monthly Parts(in a wrapper.) 


Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) to Le forwarded to the Office as above. 
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